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WHERE SHALL I SEND MY DAUGHTER TO SCHOOL? 


SOME WORDS ABOUT THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


It is scarcely possible to put on paper a description of the 
real working of a school, for it is not like an inanimate 
machine which remains unmoved while we inspect its 
parts. A school is a living, moving entity, almosta 
personality, for it gains a character as an individual does 
and though that character is made by the pupils and 
teachers who are its component parts, it does not readily 
change as the parts change. The heart gives its charac- 
ter to the individual, and there must be something which 
does the same for a school. We, therefore, enquire for 
the spirit that breathes through this particular school 
and makes it what it is. 

There are two or three principles underlying all the 
work. In the first place, the school is not a mere fac- 
tory, in which girls are mechanically placed, and pol- 
ished and finished, as one would polish a precious stone 
or finish an engine, beautiful and interesting as are the 
jewel and the machine, It is a place where mind is 
working on mind; where everything is done for the 
benefit of the pupil; where the teachers are continually 
asking themselves ‘‘What will be the effect of this or 
that, upon the pupil?’ They might say, on the other 
hand, “‘Here is the course of study of the school; it is 
skilfully arranged to meet the necessities of the average 
girl; it will fit her for college, or for the ordinary life ot 
the woman; it will prepare her for society; it is ingen- 
iously arranged in classes, so that any average girl, en- 
tering in the usual manner, and passing through it grade 
by grade, will emerge ‘finished;’” but that is by no 
means what these teachers say to themselves or to others. 

The perennial question with them is, ‘*What is best 
for this particular girl who happens to be under dis- 
cussion?” If she be the “‘average”’ girl, she may fit 
into a graded course; but many girls cannot be classi- 
fied thus. They come from a great variety of circum- 
stances; this one has been taught by tutors and has 
never before been in school; this next has been all her 
little life passing through grades, and is even in her 
preparation; this one has lived in Germany, and is far 
advanced in the language of that country; another is an 
invalid, and must take but little work; here is one who 
must go to Wellesley College, or Vassar, or Smith, or 
Radcliffe, and she must be titted for the admission ex- 
aminations. The teachers in The Cambridge School 
look upon this gathering of girls, study it, and arrange 
acourse foreachone. They fit the course to the girl, 
instead of making her fit herself to any course, however 
good. 

This is difficult, it may be said. Doubtless it is, and 
it requires a numerous force of teachers, Classes can- 
not be large; but it is best for the pupils that they be 
not large. It is evident too, that in a class of six a 
pupil gets more of the teacher’s attention than she does 
in a class of twenty. 

Another feature is found in the fact that it is expected 
of the teachers that they shall do all the teaching that any 
girl may need, and that as much as possible of the 
pupil’s a shall be accomplished during the com- 

aratively short school session. In order to provide 

or this, a large part of the girl’s programme is left 
open, and each teacher is allowed free hours also. In 
addition to this, every teacher has certain afternoon 
hours, during which he is to be found in the school- 
room, ready to meet her pupils for the purpose of ex- 
plaining difficulties; and she takes advantage of the 
time to meet parents, in order to learn from them facts 
about the pupils that can be learned in no other way. 
The Manual of the school tells us that every subject has 
inherent difficulties enough for discipline, The Direc- 
tor, Mr. Gilman, is always easy of approach by pupils, 
parents, and teachers, and, as is ape! evident, counts 
no detail of the work too small for his notice and interest. 


Still another feature is found in the statement that 
the school has no rules, beyond that one written in the 
heart,—the Golden Rule,—‘‘Do unto others as ye would 
that they should doto you.” Neither are there marks 
for deportment. In the Study Hall, for the older girls, 
there is perfect freedom, limited only when it might in- 
terfere with the general object for which the pupils fully 
understand that they have besa brought together. Itis 
evident that this is not one of those oppre«sive estab- 
lishments called by President Hall, of Clark university, 
the “Keep still’”” school! The motto of the school 
chosen by the girls, is in line with this spirit. It be- 
speaks acquaintance with Chaucer and with the motto 
of Harvard College. It reads, ‘* Truthe and gentil 


dedes,” and shows that while the girls seek truth in all 





their work as well as in their lives, they practice those 
deeds which mark the highest type of gentle-woman, 
It hasoften been questioned by visitors and by incoming 
teachers whether such methods are practicable; but 
experience has shown them that they are not only prac- 
ticable but conducive of the highest self-control, leading 
those who are guided by them to practice right, not by 
compulsion, but by choice. It is the way in which 
Providence deals with men. ; 

The last feature that needs to be mentioned is the sep- 
aration of the school and the home, for those girls who 
come from a distance to enter its classes. By this plan 
the teachers are brought fresh to their pupils every 
morning, and the pupils have every advantage of home, 
with one added, namely, that “while the real home is 
usually arranged and carried on for the benefit ofa 
mixed household, the homes of this School are estab- 
lished simply and solely for the benefit of the young 
girls who are to constitute their sacred charge.” To 
many this is the most marked characteristic of the 
School. 

We have left ourselves but small space in which to 
refer to the other traits of The Cambridge School. The 
impression has been given that it is preeminently a 
“college preparatory school,” but this is by no means 
true, though it has sent a larger number of students to 
Radcliffe College than any other private school has, 
We have it directly from the head of the school that it 
has never worked, and that it will never work solely for 
college preparation ; but that its highest aim is to giveto 
every girl what she needs, along the broadest lines, and 
we see ourselves that its pupils remain long beyond the 
time at which preparation for college is finished, doing 
in the school advanced work, often, indeed, of college 
grade. 

It is the exception to find such fully equipped labora 
tories of chemistry, physics, and zodlogy, in private 
sehools tor girls, nor do we usually notice so many 
girls actually interested in this class of work. Mr, Gil- 
man holds science in high esteem for the very youngest 
gee and though it is here an elective study, it is ta- 

en up by them for the love of it. It serves to train 
their eyes and their hands, and as we look over their 
note-books, and see what their sharp eves have detected 
in the “sand dollar,” the cricket, the cray-fish, etc., we 
are convinced that Mr. Gilman’s theories in this re- 
spect are correct, The zest with which the smallest 
children take up such subjects as this shows plainly 
that their interest is no less than that of the oldest pu- 
pils in any school. 

The teachers in a school constitute the school, and 
in this institution this is truein a marked degree. Their 
positions resemble more those of professors in a college, 
than of teachers in ordinary schools, for they are spec- 
ialists in their different departments, and they are con- 
sidered masters of their respective subjects. Under the 
general guidance of the principles of the school, they 
conduct their work in the way that their experience 
dictates. They are thus free to adopt the latest im- 
provements in any respects provided they are the best; 
and in conjunction with the ‘‘House-Mothers” in the 
Residences, they make the historic and literary associa- 
tlons of Cambridge of use to the pupils. hey also 
let them know of the museums and the collectious of the 
University, and of the many inspiring lectures which, 
by the courtesy of Harvard College, are open to them 
without cost. Thus they add to the instruction of the 
school those cultivating opportunities which come to 
Cambridge residents from the fact that all the lecturers 
of highest distinction in Europe and America come to 
speak for Harvard sooner or later. 

It is out of our plan to speak of the advantages of 
Cambridge and Boston as educational centres, though 
this might be made a text on which much could be said. 


After eighteen years of service, Mr. Gilman resigned 
his position as Regent of Radcliffe College in 1896, to 
give his entire attention to The Cambridge School. 


a@- For further information about The Cambridge 
School, and for copies of the Manual, address 
MR. ARTHUR GILMAN, 
No. 36 Concord Avenue, 
Cembridge, Mass. 
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THE CRY OF THE VILLAGES. 


I am continually worried by a kind 
of dream which disturbs my peace of 
mind by day and by night, and which 
yet I cannot bring myself to believe is 
anything more than an ignorant and 
foolish dream, deluding me into the ac- 
ceptance of half a truth, as though 
that were as true as the whole. Call 
my dream a delusion if you will, but 
this is what it says to me with a cruel 
insistence. 

There is, says the voice in my dream, 
a great and dreadful law working 
through all the Universe and operat- 
ing in the direction of glorifying mere 
bigness at the expense of littleness, so 
that the little is forever being ab- 
sorbed and consumed, even annihilat- 
ed by the huge. Moreover, this law 
prevails “in morals as well as mechan- 
ics,” so to speak, insomuch that there 
are large souls that will, swallow up 
small souls in the lapse of ages. And 
there are great personalities that re- 
present a conglomerate of little per- 
sonalities devouring the feebler indi- 
viduals who will be taken up and 
turned to better account when they 
cease to be separate existences at all. 

My transcendental friends assure me 
that the Material Universe—that is the 
immense aggregate of worlds which 
are made of matter—so far from being 
infinite, is demonstrably not infinite; 


on the contrary, that it is probably on- 
ly one of many universes, held in solu- 
tion by the much more widely diffused 
something which is called Ether; and 
that there was a time when Matter ex- 
isted as a vast chaos whose constitu- 
ent atoms were floating in this all-em- 
bracing Ether; each separate atom 
self-asserting and yet acting upon, and 
being acted upon by the rest. Then 
the aforesaid atoms proceeded to com- 
bine and cohere into molecules; the 
molecules tended to grow into masses, 
and the masses could not but associate 
into worlds. Thus, too, worlds were 
evolved into systems with central suns 
round which they moved in their or- 
bits, while the suns supported them- 
selves by feeding upon the vagrant ref- 
use meteors, and occasionally devour- 
ing as their prey some unhappy little 
worldling which had 
been rejoicing in its prosperous inde- 
pendence. Thus the big, from the be- 
ginning of time, has always swallowed 
up the little, and so it will go on for- 
ever and ever. 

Yes! And observe, moreover, what 
an object lesson this little proud planet 


peradventure 


of ours affords to all beholders! There 
were wons during which the living 


creatures upon its surface ran to Big- 
ness. Monstrous saurians—mastodons 
—what not, here in our northern lati- 
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tudes; while down there on the dis- 
tant Australian continent there grew 
up grim marsupial lions, voiceless, 
well-nigh brainless, but enormous, de- 
vouring gluttonously the lesser crea- 
tures, good only for filling the maws of 
their bigger brethren. Down in New 
Zealand there—think of the tremen- 
dous birds—Dinornis, Moas, what not? 
stalking even the terrified men that 
doubtless they put into their crops by 


the dozen. The same law—one is al- 
most inclined to call it a grotesque 
law. And yet—and yet—and yet— 


somehow—another law came into force 
correcting, counteracting, supplement- 
ing, the former law, till, lo! Bigness 
had to give way to some thing better. 
But about that other law this worry- 
ing dream of mine has told me noth- 
ing. Only sometimes my mind—in re- 
volt against the tyranny of a lopsided 
theory—insists on asking itself: Who 
knows, while all this tyranny of the 
Big was going on—who knows, I say, 
how many worlds may have exploded 
into their initial molecules, or died off 
as our little moon did, starved, in fact, 
by mere cold? 

“Work it out in your next month’s 


article, Mr. Gigadibs,” as Bishop 
Blougram says. 
* + = ” ” - * 


No better illustration of the opera- 
tion of this law that I speak of can be 
found than in the way in which money 
tends to increase in downright bulk— 
huge, unwieldy, portentous—till in 
our days the millionaires are not only 
becoming every year more numerous, 
but the colossal fortunes in the hands 
of private persons are assuming pro- 
portions which baffle our imaginations 
when we try to understand what they 
mean! Think of the stupendous accu- 
mulations of X. and Y. and Z. in Eng- 


land and America! Think of the late 


Baron Hirsch and his excellent lady 
having died the other day, 


possessed, 
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between them, of upwards of twenty- 
four millions sterling! 

Think of the absolute impossibility 
of any citizen of any nation upon earth 
being able to spend year after year the 
income of such a gigantic capital on 
any legitimate objects! What is to be 
the end of it? This seems at any rate 
inevitable, namely that the value of 
mere money must go on decreasing, 
and probably that such decrease, when 
once it begins, must go on by leaps and 
bounds. Already we observe that some 
of those precious objects we call luxur- 
ies are fetching ever higher and higher 
prices. And yet, en revanche, the nec- 
essaries of life are getting cheaper and 
cheaper. Not only so, but one 
commodity which in the lifetime of 
men not yet old used to be regarded as 
the most certain and stable and im- 
movable source of wealth—I mean the 
agricultural land of this country—has, 
during the last twenty years or so, 
immensely deteriorated in value, and is 
actually tending to become less and 
less a safe or desirable investment for 
capital. There are tens of thousands 
of acres—say hundreds of thousands— 
of land in England at this moment 
which may be bought for a sixth of 
what they would have fetched twenty 
years ago. Nor is this all. The tillers 
of the soil who are employers of labor, 
after all that has been done for them 
by successive governments, declare 
that it is well-nigh impossible to farm 
at a profit by, working their land after 
the fashion of their fathers; and the 
tillers of the soil, who are the working 
peasantry in receipt of wages, show an 
increasing reluctance to remain “upon 
the land;” and that though a_ very 
large number acknowledge in so many 
words, and others are not careful to 
dispute the fact, that unskilled labor 
in the towns is little if at all more re- 
munerative, and leaves little if at all 
more margin of profit which may be 
laid by than the wages now earned by 
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the agricultural laborer. We have no 
horrible slums in the villages. We have 
no submerged tenth of vicious and de- 
graded men and women. We don’t 
know what ragged children and starv- 
ing shoeless families mean, Stop your 
bicycles when you will at the door of 
any Norfolk village school—you happy 
ones who roam over the length and 
breadth of the land nowadays—go in 
and look at the bright, clean, joyous, 
and well-dressed children at their 
work, hear them sing, see them draw- 
ing, notice them at their play,and lis- 
ten to their speech in anger or in joy. 
Why, the rising generation of our vil- 
lage children have doubled the vocabu- 
lary of their grandfathers, and the 
words they have dropped and almost 
quite forgotten, so far from being any 
loss, constitute a clear gain. 

But when these children leave our 
schools they are unsettled, dissatis- 
fied; they will not stay in the old vil- 
The girls find places in 

domestic servants and 


lage homes. 

the towns as 
come back to us for a few days’ holi- 
day with the manners of gentlewomen 
(not merely lyedies), and become elo- 
quent propagandists of the abomin- 
able doctrine that there is nothing like 
life in the towns. Their brothers be- 
lieve them, and look out with keen 
eyes for employment upon the rail- 
way, in the police force, in some town 
factory, anything except settling down 
The farmers grumble, 


upon the land. 
they tell you that it all comes of this 


high-flying education, they insist 
warmly and angrily that “you are ed- 
ucating the laboring class above their 
station.” If you mean by “station” 
their present surroundings, the farm- 
ers are right after all. But our edu- 
eational “forwards” are ready with 
their remedy. “Give them continua- 
tion classes,” they cry; “provide night 
schools! Teach them shorthand! Try 
lantern slides!” 

You do try these interesting experi- 
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ments—especially the lantern slides— 
and yet it is plain that the response is 
languid, very discouragingly languid. 
The exodus from the village goes on. 
The young fellows tire of being lec- 
tured and taught the methods of cul- 
ture which you proclaim to be sover- 
eign remedies to stir and vitalize the 
vis inertia of the bucolic mind. The 
County Councils are at their wits’ end 
to know what to do with the money at 
their disposal. There are whole dis- 
tricts which are tending to fall out of 
cultivation, and tending, too, to be- 
come mere deserts like the Campagna, 
or like the morne and melancholy wild- 
erness where the great temples of 
Peestum stand staring at the sea in 
their sullen loneliness, sorrowing—if 
ruins ever do sorrow—for the good old 
times. For there were times when 
myriads of worshippers thronged into 
those stately fanes, and all the air was 
full of sweetest perfume travelling on 
and on from those famous rose gar- 
dens which supplied Bais and Pom- 
peii and Naples with “table decora- 
tions” for the countless banquets, and 
were even hurried off to Rome itself 
when the south wind blew strong 
enough to fill the lateen sail and the 
light barge laden with blossoms scud- 
ded before the breeze, making for Os- 
tia and the Tiber. 

Alas! for the dreary wastes 
Alas! for the deadly desolation! Wuat 
brought it all about that this land of 
flowers and fruit and busy life should 
have become derelict? “Oh, it was the 
malaria of course! Men could not live 
in that pestilential Don’t you 
know!” 

No, I don’t know! I know just the 
contrary. Men did not run away from 
the malaria. The malaria came when 
men had run away from the land. It 
make the 


now! 


air. 


is the mission of men to 
wilderness and the solitary place glad, 
and to make the desert rejoice: and he 


has done it, and is doing it forever, 
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consciously or unconsciously, since the 
beginning of time. Again and again 
the children of men have reclaimed 
the barren wastes, reclaimed them, 
settled upon them, subdued and mas- 
tered the rebel swamps and jungles, 
bade the crawling poisonous vapors— 
Pass! And they did pass, till by-and- 
by the fever-haunted soil became like 
the Paradise of Edenh, and a happy 
people gave thanks to the gods after 
their fashion, and set up their altars, 
and round about them youths and 
maidens trooped in long procession, 
marching in pomp of exultant festival 
“to the beds of spices, to feed in the 
gardens, and to gather the lilies.” 
To think of this dear land of ours, 
that was once called Merry England, 
becoming spotted about with huge 
cankerous ulcers of pampas or prairie 
—with never a sound of a human voice 
to stir the echoes, and never a happy 
human face to make the sunshine glad 
in heaven—is a thought that turns my 
heart sick with terror. I do not want 
to see our fatherland what she was— 
that and only that. No putting back 
the clock for me. Nor should I be con- 
tent to leave her as she is, and calmly 
speak of her as if she were no other 
than a faded beauty past her prime, 
and suffering from incipient decay. 
Oh, shameful! that we should acqui- 
esce in that reproach upon ourselves, 
when nothing more is needed than for 
the sons and daughters whom she 
reared and fosters to be loyal to their 
mother. 
* * * K a me * 
At this stage it may be worth our 
while to inquire whether there may 
not be after all some sense in that not 
infrequent saying of our farmers that 
“the laborers’ children are being edu- 
eated above their station.” For, let it 
be said, as has often been said before, 
though it needs repeating, that the em- 
ployers of labor in our eountry are not 
‘variably fools—not even when they 
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may happen to have no more than ten 
or twelve thousand pounds or so of 
capital embarked in the tillage of the 
soil. Of course the poor clodhoppers 
cannot be and do not pretend to be as 
omniscient as you wiseacres of the 
streets. You know everything. The 
incapables of the broad acres at best 
know only one thing—namely, their 
own business—and this one thing must 
obviously be included in your every- 
thing. Nevertheless, you might stretch 
a point, and give them the credit of 
knowing just a little about their pecu- 
liar one. 

“TI pity his ignorance and despise 
him,” said Miss Squeers. Could she 
not have got on without the contempt 
and yet afforded the pity? 

* * * * * * * 

To any thoughtful student of our 
social history during the last thirty 
years few facts are more worthy of 
notice than the wholly different way 
in which our elementary schools are 
regarded by the dwellers in the town 
and country respectively. In our coun- 
try villages the school is the be-all and 
the end-all of human culture. The 
child who has passed his standards is 
reckoned a perfectly educated boy or 
girl, and it must be added that as a 
rule among our elementary teachers 
themselves there are few who care to 
dissipate this delusion. In the town, 
on the other hand, the elementary 
school is looked upon as the mere be- 
ginning and starting point from which 
all noble endeavors to raise the moral 
and intellectual level of the masses 
must proceed. That the children must 
be taught, and taught as well as may 
be, has been assumed as a necessity, 
but that having been taught a mini- 
mum of elementary knowledge, they 
should be left to take their chance and 
run wild for the rest of their lives is 
not to be heard of. Some of them 
—perhaps many of them—came from 
vicious homes and live in squalid dens 
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and cellars. Then the Augean stables 
must be cleansed, and the slums must 
be got rid of if possible, in the interests 
of the children that are and of those 
that are to be. So you set yourselves 
to improve your toilers’ dwellings, and 
you erect sanitary dwellings for the 
poor, and you issue your appeals to the 
rich for this good cause and that. The 
more you ask the more you get, till 
ungrudging benevolence seems actual- 
ly to overtake the needs of your crowd- 
ed millions. 

But pari passu with the magnificent 
activity shown in providing suitable 
dwellings for the workers, others are 
showing as great and noble a zeal in 
their endeavors to make the lives of 
their poor brethren more joyous, more 
interesting, more rational, more hu- 
man. You lay out parks and recrea- 
tion grounds, build museums and art 
galleries, libraries and lecture halls. 
You make vice difficult, and amuse- 
ment refining. There is nothing in the 
whole world that can compare with the 
exhibitions which are open to the poor- 
est in London, and no better music 
than that which a poor fellow out of 
work may listen to at his leisure when 
the bands play. 

Nor is it only in the great capital of 
the Empire that all this wealth in the 
means of innocent enjoyment is pro- 
vided for the million. Birmingham, 
and Liverpool, and Manchester, and 
Sheffield, and many another of our 
large cities, vie with one another in 
the conspicuous examples they afford 
of that magnanimous foresight which 
is always onthe look-out for new 
channels of beneficence. For let it be 
remembered that only a small part of 
all this money spent in advancing the 
happiness and well-being of the wage- 
earners has been paid for out of Im- 
perial or local taxation. 

Even granting that the great bulk 


1 See a remarkable article in the May number 
of the Century Magazine, by an American gen- 
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of the cost of building and keeping up 
our schools has come out of rates and 
taxes, our hospitals in the main are 
supported by voluntary contributions, 
and churches “of all denominations” 
are being built with more or less 
splendour every year by private mu- 
nificence. Even colleges and universi- 
ties are founded and endowed by the 
grand liberality of rich men here and 
there and everywhere. What can be 
more splendid than the starting up of 
the University of Liverpool, as if by 
magic, during the too short career of 
its first accomplished principal, at 
whose suggestion a dozen or more 
Liverpool merchants have provided for 
the maintenance in perpetuity of as 
many professorial chairs? Even this 
glorious generosity seems not unlikely 
to be surpassed by the men of Bir- 
mingham, who have resolved to have 
another university of their own. But 
indeed the wonderful work done and 
the sacrifices made by the citizens of 
Birmingham in the interests of the 
working classes are almost bewilder- 
ing when one comes to count up the 
vast sums that have been expended in 
a city which as yet only takes the 
sixth place in the Empire, and whose 
population hardly amounts to a ninth 
of the enormous aggregate of London.' 

It would be beyond my purpose to 
deal with all those schemes for improv- 
ing the condition of the working class- 
es which are occupying the attention 
and stimulating the expenditure of 
such bodies as the London County 
Council and their humbler and only a 
little less ambitious urban imitators. 
The point which requires to be insist- 
ed on is that in the large towns the 
munificence of the rich is rapidly tend- 
ing to take the legitimate needs of the 
masses, and that quite new dangers 
are threatening us. Already the ad- 
ministration of our charity funds re- 


tleman, Mr. George F. Parker, entitled “An 


Object Lesson in Municipal Government."’ 
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quires close and continued watching, 
to minimize the leakage, to detect the 
frauds, to stop the extravagance and 
waste which seem almost inseparable 
from the dispensing of large funds 
among those for whom they were in- 
tended. The existence of the Charity 
Organization Society indicates that al- 
ready the army of well-meaning phil- 
anthropists requires a vigilance com- 
mittee to supervise their varied, ever- 
varying operations, and a special force 
of detective officers te protect them 
from the organized robbery of beg- 
ging-letter imposters and the knavery 
of professional tramps. <A comforta- 
ble income may be made by plausible 
plunderers who prey upon the weak 
and indolent; and there is no lack of 
foolish, mischievous people who reck- 
lessly throw about guineas without 
caring who gets them, and can never 
be brought to understand that scram- 
bling money in the streets with lavish 
profusion is very much nearer to a 
crime than a virtue. 

Yet, on the whole, the munificence 
of the rich in the towns has been di- 
rected with a certain measure of wis- 
dom and prudence to a great end; and 
that end has been to afford every kind 
of chance to the working man to rise 
step by step to the top of that ladder 
which we have heard so much of. The 
elementary school is but the beginning 
of the townsman’s education; there the 
children of the operatives are not “ed- 
ucated above their station,” because 
education with them is a continuous 
process always going on; all their sur- 
roundings exercising upon them a re- 
fining and elevating influence through 
an elaborate machinery which the best 
men are proud to help in keeping at 
work, and in enlarging its sphere of 
usefulness, till it is as if among the 
favored townsfolk the path of vice and 
crime were becoming the only way 
which it is hard to tread, and the broad 
and smooth way the road that leads 
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upwards towards the higher life and 
higher ideals. The artisans of the 
towns have everything within their 
reach that may conduce to their happi- 
ness and well-being. Is there not some 
little risk of turning them into the 
spoilt children of this our age? When 
they call out for sugar-plums they get 
them. Anything to keep them quiet— 
sometimes a bicycle, sometimes a 
pianoforte, sometimes a holiday at the 
seaside. We shall hear them crying 
for the moon before long. When they 
get there they’ll want to get back again 
and you'll have to fetch them home! 

Contrast all these surroundings with 
those of the young agricultural labor- 
er. He has “passed his standards,” as 
the phrase is—and what then? He 
goes to work upon the land. There is 
acommon belief that this is a dull 
and stupid life, dismally lacking in in- 
terest, and that the labor required is 
such as any half-witted bumpkin can 
do as well as another. I recommend 
my omniscient friends of the cities 
who are possessed by this delusion to 
get up at six o’clock one fine autumn 
morning and look on while a field of 
twenty or thirty acres is being set out 
for ploughing, or to try his hand at 
thatching a stack or making a wattle 
fence. The first of these tasks is 
what the lie-a-bed very rarely sees, 
but when he does see he will look on 
with no little perplexity and amaze- 
ment. Unhappily, we in the country 
do not use the terms “skilled and un- 
skilled labor,” but the things signified 
by those terms respectively we have 
a very clear appreciation of. The mis- 
chief is that we are losing all skilled 
laborers alarmingly. 

We have ourselves to blame in great 
measure for this. The root of the evil 
may be traced very far back, and this 
is not the time to dwell upon it; but 
the reason of our best men going from 
us is not far to seek. It lies in this, 
that all agricultural laborers are sup- 
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posed to have aright to receive the 
same wage whatever the quality and 
character of their work may be; till it 
has become an axiom that the worst 
man should get the same pay as the 
best, and the best has no such career 
before him as the consciousness of 3u- 
periority over his fellows convinces 
him he has a right to look forward to. 
A lad of seventeen or eighteen may 
have learned the trick of hanging on 
to a plough after a fashion; he can hoe; 
he can dig; hecan load acart with man- 
ure; but he is afraid of a horse (not at 
all an uncommon failing), and he’s not 
much to be trusted with the cows. 
Nevertheless, he claims “a man’s 
wages.” Yes! and he gets them. That 
is, he earns as much as his fathers or 
his brothers do; they may be skilled 
laborers,” if we only used that term; 
he may be “half a fool”—that term we 
have! 

But he’s a man, and a man’s wage 
he claims. On the other hand, he may 
be the only really skilled laborer of the 
family, and he knows that he will 
earn no more than they or a dozen 
shifty fellows who are hardly worth 
their salt. Except only in harvest 
time, all the year round his work is 
over at four o’clock in the afternoon. 
What is he to do with his magnificent 
allowance of leisure? Libraries? 
Reading Rooms? Museums? Re- 
creation Ground? Picture Gallery? 
Lecture Hall? Public Garden? 
Swimming Bath? Gymnasium? Who 
is to find any of these things for him? 
A paternal Government? What! a pa- 
ternal Government have any care for 
Hodge? Or the ratepayers? Well that 
may come when all the rates are laid 
upon the parson’s tithe; but as long as 
the farmers and shopkeepers are still 
called upon to pay some rates you'll 
not get quite unnecessary luxuries 
provided for the laborers, young and 
old, at the expense of the ratepayers. 

Even in the towns these things, as I 
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have said, were provided in the first 
instance by the rich for the poor. 
Think of what Mr. Quintin Hogg has 
been doirg for the children of the 
working classes for years past through 
that unique “means of grace’—the 
Polytechnic! It is to me a subject of 
continual wonder that there is so very 
little coarse vice to be found in our 
villages. The young fellows have sim- 
ply nothing to do for a good thousand 
hours a year. Has Satan forsaken 
them that their idle hands hang down 
by their sides, numbed by mere apathy 
that makes one yawn to watch? Put 
the case of two harmless hulking lads 
when the day’s work is done lighting 
upon the original idea of taking a 
stroll in the gleesome isle of Ely. 

“Where shall us go, Tom?” 

“Dunno! Fur as Forty-foot drain?” 

“Come on!” 

Not a hedge to blur the horizon. Not 
a tree for a bird to build in. Not'a 
public to stop at. Not a human being 
to “holler” to. Not a log to sit down 
on. Nota rat to throw a stone at. 
Straight as a ruler lies the road—it 
lies, it never runs—between a pair of 
black and forbidding dykes too wide 
to jump over. Why in the name of 
common sense should those two lads 
go shambling along together for miles 
at a stretch, only to reach the Forty- 
foot drain—unless it be to drown them- 
selves in the dark water, the only con- 
ceivable form of pleasurable excite- 
ment which could offer itself to such 
forlorn ones? 


We in the land of sweetness and 
light—of course I mean Norfolk—are 
not yet as badly off as that, and yet 
things are not very gay with us. We 
have still some aspects of nature to 
charm and allure us; but the old vil- 
lage life has all faded away—vanished. 
The rollicking and the practical jok- 
ing, the dancing round the May-pole, 
the fighting in the back yard of the 
alehouse, the stone throwing, and the 
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mischief—we can’t bring it back. Who 
would wish to bring it all back? Bar- 
barism has been replaced by respecta- 
bility. But is there nothing between 
bull-baiting and cock-fighting, with all 
the evil that was inseparable from 
these things, and the condition of mor- 
al, social and intellectual atrophy into 
which we are sinking, till the very bul- 
locks are scared and the lambs begin 
to scamper away in fear at the sound 
of a boisterous laugh? 


Pillion and pack have left their track: 

Dead is the “Tally-ho.” 

Steam rails cut down each festive 
crown 

Of the old world and slow. 
Jack-in-the-green no more is seen, 

Nor Maypole in the street; 

No mummers play on Christmas day: 

St. George is obsolete. 

Byno means the least serious trouble 
that we are suffering from is that love- 
making—“sweethearting” we call it 
among us—is positively dying out. The 
girls run away from us before the lads 
are old enough to take to “spooning.” 
By all but universal assent it is agreed 
among the townsfolk that domestic 
servants cannot be bred and reared in 
the streets. So nothing remains but 
that the housemaids and the nurses 
and the parlormaids should be hunted 
down from every happy village in the 
east or in the west, and so our girls 
get snapped up like the bullfinches by 
the birdcatchers. At fourteen years of 
age away they go into service, receiv- 
ing, even at starting, such wages as 
are enough to turn their young heads. 
Our farmers meet with the greatest 
difficulty in finding a maid-of-all-work. 
There are no girls of sixteen or seven- 
teen in our villages. Do you expect 
the nightingales to sing in your thick- 
ets when there are no henbirds to re- 
ward them for their song? They’ll set 
the leaves a-tremble for a day or two, 
but their amorous practice is soon ex- 
hausted. Away they fly to where the 
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bride hides and flutters—et se cupit 
ante videri! 

If peradventure there should appear 
a comely lass or two at the Rectory, 
or at the gentleman farmer’s, or the 
doctor’s yonder, she is just a trifle coy 
—“praywd,” Colin calls her when her 
chin is perked up at sermon-time. She 
will not walk with the first aspirant 
to her attention. She somehow makes 
it felt, if she does not make it known, 
that she expects a house to live in; and 
if she is to settle down in the village 
that house must be other than a cou- 
ple of rooms in a Peabody mansion 
five floors up from the basement. Yes! 
and to the honor of the young suitor, 
he too thinks that such a bride as she 
is worthier of something better than 
the wretched tumble-down shanty in 
which he hhimseif was born and bred. 
It is hardly more than a year ago that 
a fine manly lad said to me: “I ain’t 
a-going to marry till we’ve got some 
better housen than they places down 
there!” pointing over his shoulder. It 
is curious to note how this sentiment 
is slowly acting in the direction of les- 
sening the number of early marriages 
amongst young men. I know of ten or 
a dozen unmarried men in a parish of 
less than seven hundred inhabitants, 
varying in age from five and twenty 
to two or three and forty—and four of 
these are looked upon as “confirmed 
old bachelors,” who profess themselves 
to be averse from matrimony. This 
is how the education of the rustics has 
been “above their station.” They are 
educated above their station—that is, 
they revolt from being housed worse 
than the cattle. 

But who is to provide decent houses 
for the agricultural laborer? The land- 
lords nowadays cannot live in their 
own houses, and eagerly let them to 
provide themselves with more modest 
homes elsewhere. The land may ac- 
tually be said not to be paying its ex- 
penses. 
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If you doubt that, take the trouble to 
read the Duke of Bedford’s remark- 
able account of his stewardship in re- 
gard to his immense landed estates. 
Even in the best days it appears, ac- 
cording to his Grace’s summary, that 
there is nothing to be made in the long 
run out of the broad acres, if generous 
treatment or even justice is shown to 
the wage-earners among the peasant- 
ry. But when extensive tracts of land 
with good buildings too are letting in 
Essex and Suffolk and Norfolk at a 
rental of five or six shillings an acre, 
where is the margin to come from 
wherewith to build houses for the la- 
borers? 

It is, however, when some outbreak 
of serious sickness falls upon our vil- 
ages that the dreadful condition of the 
cottages in some of our country par- 
ishes becomes shockingly apparent. 
When a whole family has been strick- 
en, and the worst is over; and the 
weakened and the half-alive cannot 
render to the delirious or to the half- 
dead the simplest service—when a 
house is reeking with fever or small- 
pox, God help those who cannot help 
themselves. The excellent association 
for providing nurses for the poor in 
the county of Norfolk, which has been 
worked so well for many years past, 
and is working so well under very able 
management, has been an _ untold 
blessing to many poor sufferers. But 
there are whole parishes where a night 
nurse could not find a bed for herself 
to lie on, and where a day nurse could 
not find a slop-pail. I must needs put 
the matter bluntly; they who have had 
some experience of grave sickness in 
out-of-the-way hamlets—and they only 
—know what I mean. 

I never heard of a country village in 
my experience, with even a rudiment- 
ary dispensary, where the most simple 
means and appliances absolutely nec- 
essary for accidents and sudden emer- 
gencies are kept ready at hand. Yet 
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there are many parishes where the 
nearest medical man lives five miles 
off. On one occasion I happened to 
drop in at a cottage where a girl had 
tripped and fallen against a pane of 
glass and “punctured an artery,” as I 
was afterwards informed on the au- 
thority of the sapient medico. Gush! 
gush! gush! spurted the red blood out 
from near the temple. I put my finger 
upon the spot and shrieked for some- 
thing—anything to stop the flow! The 
girl would have bled to death in an 
hour. I rigged up a tourniquet—is that 
what you call the thing?—with a bit 
of cheese-rind—which “lent itself to 
the occasion”—some dirty rag, string, 
and two broken lead pencils. And if 
that young person’s forehead wasn’t 
pretty deeply seamed with the whip- 
cord before the surgeon appeared, it 
wasn’t my fault. 

But the most pitiable object in our 
village communities is a poor fellow 
“on his club,” as the phrase goes; that 
is, a man suffering from a hurt or some 
chronic malady, and whom the doctor 
has certified is uneble to work, and 
who therefore receives a weekly allow- 
ance from his club as long as he re- 
mains on the sick list. The unhappy 
wretch may not even handle a tool; he 
may not drive in a nail; may not 
carry a parcel or go on a message; he 
may not sit down in a public-house— 
during all his sick time. Moreover, he 
is jealously watched by the other 
members of the club, and if he be of 
a cheerful temperament, he is pretty 
sure to be reported as shamming. As 
often as not the poor fellow has a gar- 
den where the potatoes want mould- 
ing up, or an allotment where the 
wheat badly wants hoeing. Not a bit 
of it! He may stare at the tall thistles 
and sigh, but anything in the sem- 
blance of labor is denied him! How 
he must envy his children at the 
school! And what a warning he must 
be to those same children if they ever 
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think of their poor father’s station in 
life, beyond which they are being edu- 
cated so fast! Some years ago I put 
up a seat for these unfortunates, with 
a fairly comfortable back, at what 
used to be called “Wicked Corner” in 
the old days, but now bears the hon- 
ored name of “Church Corner.” It is 
pathetic to see the sickly and the old 
slowly making their way there and sit- 
ting in the sunshine. Now and then a 
tired tramp sits himself down in a 
slouching manner. He’s not allowed 
to stay there many minutes. “That 
ain’t made for the like o’ he,”’ growled 
a soured old pauper in explanation to 
me one day. “Lawk! If we let him 
alone, he’d lie down there and go to 
sleep and usurp [There’s a_ pretty 
word for you!] other folk’s rec-re-a- 
tion!’ So it has come to this, that our 
only notion of a recreation ground is 
a deal board with a rail to lean against 
at the edge of a ditch and facing the 
northeast wind! Not that we have not 
our cricket field, and a good one, too, 
but we hold it on the kindly sufferance 
of Farmer Wade, who keeps it in or- 
der and lets us have the use of it rent 
free. But then he’s a trump, he is, and 
if he’s not a lineal descendant of the 
General Wade who made the great 
military roads up in the north there, 
and has the credit of having invented 
the kilt to clothe the nakedness of the 
Highlanders, he deserves to be! 
“What fun it must be to look down 
from the Pleiades!” said Euphemia 
Maud the sly and too poetical! “What 
fun it must be!” she cried, taking very 
good care to be within earshot of the 
present writer when the cricket match 
was going on. But Laura Gladys—a 
little monitor she—was equal to the 
occasion. “Ah! But I'd rather be a 
mermaid while all the merry mermen 
under the sea would feel their immor- 
tality die in their hearts for the love 
of me!” “Ah! sir, that’s what’s ruin- 
ing us! the gals a-talking that kind a 
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stuff. It ain’t Ohristian-like, that 
ain’t!” growled old Jim Dawes, one of 
the old but extinct King Coles, who, 
“though a learned soul, neither write 
nor read could he!” “They're educat- 
ing ’em above their station, that’s 
where it is!” 

No! No! Why shouldn’t they learn 
their poetry, and write it, too, if they 
like? Bless their darling bright eyes! 
The real mischief is that the education 
all comes to a dead stop among us 
when they’ve done with the school. 
The grim prose of life supervenes with 
a cruel solution of continuity, and the 
future is mere vacuity. 

We want our “station” improved— 
not our education lessened and im- 
paired. 

The poor in the towns have had 
everything done for them; their cry is 
listened to almost before it is uttered. 
The poor toilers in the rural districts 
are fretfully told to help themselves. 
How can they help themselves? They 
must, unless they are to disappear out 
of the land—they must sue in forma 
pauperis. They want everything that 
the townsman claims already as his 
right: water to drink—houses to live in 
—resting-places in their weariness— 
nursing in their sore sickness—com- 
mon halls, be they ever so humble, 
where they may hope to get some in- 
nocent amusement, diversion, instruc- 
tion and rational companionship. Who 
is to give them these things?—the 
landlords? the tenant farmers? the 
parsons? What mockery to bid them 
look to the old helpers, who them- 
selves are hanging on by their eyelids 
to their ever-waning resources! This 
is no pessimist’s whine. It is but the 
sad cry of those who beg only for the 
crumbs which fall from the rich man’s 
table. 


Of late we have had more than 


enough talk about the crisis in the 
Church, and been working ourselves 
into a kind of St. Vitus dance because 
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a few hundred clerical nondescripts 
are threatening to bring back Pagan- 
ism into our worship and offering to 
rid us of the burden of our innermost 
secrets by polluting others with the re- 
citals of things which we would fain 
hide from our very selves. Tush! This 
is not the crisis. It is only one of the 
many tricks of the devil and his angels 
to throw dust in our eyes and to keep 
us from seeing what the real social 
and national crisis is which confronts 
us in very truth. 

With fair land and good land literal- 
ly dirt cheap, with vast accumulations 
of untold wealth for which the owners 
can find no investment, with men and 
women positively troubled and per- 
plexed by the burden of their riches, 
and an anxious question, increasing in 
distinctness, coming up from many a 
conscience-stricken heart, and asking 
painfully, “Men and _ brethren, what 
shall we do?’—here is a blessed oppor- 
tunity for adding to the sum of hap- 
piness among the peasantry of Eng- 
land such as never offered itself be- 
fore, such as may never—will never— 
occur again if we let this chance go by. 

After painfully studying this matter 
in many of its aspects, and especially 
as it affects what we call the open 
parishes, I affirm without hesitation 
that almost any village in England 
might be changed in a few years into 
*‘a model parish” by the wise expendi- 
ture of such an amount of capital as 
would be a mere insignificant contri- 
bution to the vast outlay which our 
large towns are absorbing annually. 
Moreover that such an outlay would 
provide for all the needs of our vil- 
lagers in perpetuity. God knows I do 
not grudge the townsmen anything 
that may promote their happiness and 
well-being—in the best sense of those 
words. What I do deeply deplore and 
protest against is that our poor peas- 
antry should have been so absolutely 
neglected by the philanthropists as 
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they have been during the time when 
they were least able to ‘help them- 
selves until at last they are veing driv- 
en away from the homes of their fath- 
ers in despair of ever seeing any im- 
provement in their own surroundings. 

Actually as I was writing these lines 
the last reports of the Peabody Fund 
and of the Guinness Trust were laid 
upon my table. The Peabody Trus- 
tees in their Report assure us that at 
the end of the year 1898 their capital 
expenditure in land and buildings had 
amounted to 1,250,390/. 10s. 8d., which 
had been spent in providing 5,121 sep- 
arate dwellings comprising 11,367 
rooms, the average rent of each room 
being 2s. 6d. a week. The rent in all 
cases including the free use of water, 
laundries, sculleries, and bathrooms. 

The Guinness Trustees report that at 
an outlay of less than 300,000]. they 
“have provided 2,208 separate dwell- 
ings containing 4,568 rooms, besides 
laundries, club-rooms, costers’ sheds, 
perambulator ete. The 
average weekly earnings of each fam- 
ily in residence was 18s. 144d. The 
average weekly rent of each room was 
1s. 1014d., covering chimney-sweeping 
and the use of Venetian blinds, baths, 
and hot-water supply.” It is added 
“club or common rooms are provided 
and supplied with papers, books, 
games, etc.;” this last etc. refers among 
other luxuries to “the boiling water 
supplied from urns morning and even- 
ing for making tea.” 

With us in the country things have 
been allowed to slide too long to per- 
mit of our hoping that we can recover 
lost ground by any coup de main. But 
is there not splendid encouragement 
for all good men and women of large 
resources to abstain from frittering 
away their money in a lavish and en 
inconsiderate way, and to urge them 
to concentrate their efforts upon some 
realiy great object? What greater en- 
couragement could be looked for than 
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that which the immense improvement 
in the condition of the poor in our 
large cities during a single generation 
affords? What greater encourage- 
ment, I say, than the success of the 
noble sacrifices made and the example 
set by such benefactors as Mr. Pea- 
body and Lord Iveagh? 

History repeats itself. The time has 
come when one of those great repeti- 
tions of history which are never mere 
imitations seems to invite us to make 
a new departure. I plead for our rur- 
al communities; I plead for what re- 
mains of that sturdy peasantry which 
were not so very long ago the very 
pith and marrow, the very backbone of 
a great people. I plead to you, the rich 
in this world’s wealth, that you should 
be as ready to give of your overflow- 
ing resources only as freely, and not 
less grandly, in the direction of Social 
Reform as your fathers did, centuries 
ago, in the direction of Religious Re- 
form. Their immense sacrifices for 
the furtherance of what they believed 
to be the religious elevation of their 
generation succeeded in exercising an 
incalculable leverage upon all classes; 
and all classes, high and low, were ver- 
ily and indeed lifted up thereby. 

It remains for the men of the pres- 
ent generation to work on different 
lines, and peradventure by a some- 
what different machinery, for the mor- 
al and social uplifting of their contem- 
poraries, and for those that may come 
after. The masses can no longer be 
left to the Church alone, to deal with 
as may seem good in the sight of the 
very best and most earnest and most 
high-minded of her hierarchy. The 
masses will not rest satisfied with all 
that the Church or the Churches have 
to offer. Let us not be ashamed or 
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afraid to make that confession, how- 
ever humiliating it may seem to the 
pride or the assumption of some good 
men among us 

That the masses, whether in town or 
country, can do without religion, I, 
for one, no more believe than I believe 
that they can do without water or air. 
But for all that, I can just as littie be- 
lieve that you can feed or clothe, or 
even educate the masses by religion 
alone. It seems to me conceivable that 
the day may come when men, looking 
back with larger, other eyes than ours 
upon the long processes and successive 
generations of mankind, may recognize 
with thankfulness and awe that He 
has used the magnificent labors of His 
chosen servants in His Church to pre- 
pare the men of the future for a high- 
er order of things than that we can 
yet forecast or imagine. The end of 
things is not yet. May it not be that 
we are but at the beginning of the new 
order which shall change and tran- 
scend the old? 

Be that as it may, we have much 
work to do if we are not content base- 
ly to leave things as they are—tamely 
acquiescing in a condition of affairs 
which will take some generous endeay- 
ors to amend. 

“The inhabitants of the village 
ceased!” pealed forth from the fiery- 
hearted prophetess in the bad times, 
her soul aflame with indignant grief at 
the craven hearts among the princes. 
Aye, “the inhabitants of the village 
ceased—until that I Deborah arose— 
I become a mother in Israel!” Is there 
no patriot Deborah iu our times, to rise 
above the wail of lamentation, and to 
take the gallant leadership of those 
“who willingly offer themselves?’ 
Augustus Jessop. 
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THE OLD HOUSE: A ROMANCE. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE LIVING AGE FROM THE ITALIAN OF ‘“‘ NEERA.”’ 


VIL. 


The sunshine of a brilliant morning 
toward the end of March was stream- 
ing over the old house and bringing out 
the rarest effects of light, like the play- 
ful gleam of jewels in the hair of an 
elderly woman who has not lost all 
her beauty. The red tiles of the roof 
glowed with color in the transparent 
air, and their ruddy tone and fine vari- 
ety of light and shade offered a cheer- 
ful contrast to the greyish winterness 
of the walls. The terrace was bare 
and unadorned as yet, save by its 
evergreens, and a few impatient shoots 
of wisteria; and the fine baroco balus- 
trade was entirely uncovered. The sun- 
shine played at hide and seek among 
its complicated curves, reflected from 
swelling surfaces, and penetrating 
shadowy recesses, where it brought out 
an exquisite greenish patina marbled 
with warm brown veins. 

Flavio was gazing at all 
the window of his own room, intoxicat- 
ed by the vision of that external spring 
which answered to the spring within 
his heart. He had a glance of sym- 
pathy even for the porter who was 
moving silently around the courtyard, 
tying up the wisteria sprays, and for 
the balcony of the old lodger’s apart- 
ment, whence fluttered a woollen 
shawl, plaided in red and black. How 
he loved the whole prospect; the gar- 
dens beyond their own precinct, where 
the almond light veils of 
snowy blossom, and the seeds in the 
ground already germinating;— 
everything in fact up to the distant 
convent-wall, and the outline of two or 
three roofs defined against the sky. 
Each line and tint was familiar to his 
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own observant eye, but now he had 
come back to it with a ripened power 
of criticism and a more intelligent 
knowledge of the beautiful. It moved 
him deeply to think how his youth had 
all been passed there, in what he never 
hesitated to call his own house; and 
that his memories, his griefs, his strug- 
gles, his hopes, and his rare but in- 
tense enjoyments were all associated 
with the same spot. 

In his recent vivid but imperfect ex- 
perience of the world he had learned 
to appreciate more than ever the soli- 
tude of this primitive corner, which 
had remained intact on the borders of 
a great city, escaping as if by a mir- 
acle the touch of innovation. He 
thought of it as a warm nest, a moth- 
er’s bosom, where it is sweet to rest 
the head. The motto of the dial on the 
convent wall had partially disap- 
peared, though the remaining letters 
could still be made out witb a glass, 
but Flavio needed no such aid. He 
knew the words by heart, and in the 
midst of his joy at being back in the 
home-nest, he still saw them gleaming 
upon the remote surface in the halo of 
sunshine. They were 
words of meaning to the youth, who 
felt the prick of them in his heart and 
blood, like that of a noble spur. Seen 
from that peaceful window, over those 
budding gardens, the inscription lost 
its monastic character, and took on a 
new suggestion of strenuous effort and 
valiant conquest, which Flavio sniffed 
in the vernal air like the smoke of com- 
ing battle. It was a spring 
and he was young. His own age and 
the season of the year ministered alike 
to his felicity. 

Suddenly across 
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darted the first swallow of the season. 
The little brown form was poised for 
an instant in the azure, and then van- 
ished. 

A gust of wind passed, laden with 
pollen, with fragments of down 
dropped from the wings of invisible 
nest builders, and that most delicate 
perfume of leaves which have no smell 
as yet save one of freshness. 

Two small kittens were playing to- 
the next garden, rolling, 
~aressing, attacking each 
other with an infinity of graceful 
feints and parryings. The _ earliest 
blossoms of a cherry-tree were open- 
ing above their gambols, and there 
was a movement among the pink blos- 
soms on the bare branches of a peach- 
tree a little farther away, like the soft 
clapping of baby hands. 

A little cry of rapture sprang to 
Flavio’s lips, and, at the same instant, 
he perceived that Anna had come out 
upon the terrace. She made him a 
friendly sign to which he responded 
only by a smile, then curved her two 
hands about her mouth and distinctly 
summoned him to come down. Flavio 
signified his eager acceptance of the 
invitation and Anna went into her own 
room. And still the youth lingered for 
a while at his window. The sudden 
appearance of his patroness had awak- 
ened an emotion both tender and pen- 
sive. It seemed to him that Anna had 
never looked so pale and fragile as up- 
on this brilliant spring morning, in the 
intense out-of-door light amid the to- 
kens of an irresistible force which dis- 
sipated every softening shadow, and 
heightened the tones of the landscape 
to a pitch of color that was almost 
glaring. It must be the perfect orgy 


gether in 
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of blue and yellow outside which made 
her fair face look so waxen and em- 
phasized the slight emaciation of her 
cheek. The impression was deepened 
by a suggestion of 
lines of the figure which he 
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bered so straight and _ spirited, but 
which now seemed yielding to a mys- 
terious languor. It occurred to Flavio 
to wonder how old she was. He was 
no longer a boy himself. He had seen 
life, read books, made his own obser- 
vations. For the first time it struck 
him as odd that Anna, so comely and 
so rich, had never married. Then he 
suddenly shook his head—for where 
was the man worthy of her? 

He left the window with his heart 
full of the fair pathetic image of his 
friend, already invested with the wist- 
ful charm which belongs to the unat- 
tainable on earth. Yet his affection, 
which partook so largely of reverence, 
received a strong impulse, and it 
seemed truly impossiume that he should 
ever leave her again. 

But she had summoned him; and a 
flood of happy thoughts invaded his 
soul. With a sudden movement he 
turned about a picture which had stood 
face to the wall in his room, lifted the 
cloth which covered it, and stood con- 
templating his own work. 

Many and many a time had he gazed 
with keen anxiety at that square of 
painted canvas. Flavio was not pre- 
sumptuous; he was not very ambi- 
tious, but he felt within him the assur- 
ance of the true artist; he had no 
doubt about his vocation. Any linger- 
ing diffidence concerning his own 
power was more than counterbalanced 
by the ardor of his faith, and all the 
impetuous enthusiasm of his twenty 
years. He remembered the day when 
Gentile Lamberti had said to him, 
“Why should you not be a poet?” and 
his own earnest desire, and distress at 
the consciousness of his incapacity. 
And yet, had not his beloved master 
been right? Was he not in the broad- 
est sense of the word, a poet, since his 
whole being was aglow with the love 
of all things beautiful, and an earnest 
desire to feel the beatings of the uni- 
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cried all the forces of youth within 
him. “The moment to move has 
come.” 

Flavio had promised the Lamberti 
sisters that he would show them his 
picture before sending it to the exhibi- 
tion, where his name, as yet unknown, 
would be disclosed to the public. A 
sweet emotion, equally mingled of 
memory and hope, stirred within him 
as he carefully wiped the dust from 
the canvas, retreated a few steps to 
get a better effect, then hurried for- 
ward to verify some suspicion or er- 
ror—a fault in the shading; a point 
that seemed too black; or it might be, 
merely a grain of dust. 

Satisfied he was not. The dualism 
which is in all of us, but never so 
marked as when we are on the point 
of bringing out some creation of our 
own, acted as a stimulus to his ever 
alert conscience. If he considered the 
work with reference to his own con- 
ception it seemed tine; but did the ex- 
ecution answer to the conception? 
Was he, like so many others, only that 
mild and sterile sort of poet who 
dreams, but cannot produce? Or was 
he what he so ardently desired to be, 
the truly virile poet; with a mind clear 
as crystal, and a hand firm as steel? 
He could not answer the question con- 
clusively. 

Finally he lifted the picture, using 
all the delicate precaution of a mother 
with her new-born babe, and carefully 
descended the flight of steps which led 
to the landing of the Lamberti’s grand 
stairway. He knew that he was ex- 
pected, and had barely touched the 
bell-rope in the corner when the door 
opened, and he hurried across the spa- 
cious antecamera, where two authenti- 
cally ancient wooden chests constitut- 
ed the whole furniture, and the place 
was flooded with the cheerful daylight 
which entered by the lofty uncurtained 
windows. Anna hastened to meet him, 
holding the doors open that he might 
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pass easily, while almost at the same 
instant Elvira appeared, wearing a 
light-colored frock and having her 
hair dressed very high, in a manner 
unusual with her. Anna glanced at 
her with surprise, and a momentary 
doubt whether it were really Elvira. 
She thought her sister had been rather 
premature in putting on a summer cos- 
tume, but she offered no com- 
ment. 

Flavio, meantime, was looking for a 
favorable place for his picture, now 
lifting and now lowering it, in order 
to obtain the best light. As he bent 
over his canvas he said something to 
Anna without even looking at her; and 
feeling at the same time a hand brush 
something off his shoulder, he turned 
to thank Anna and almost ran against 
Elvira. He begged her pardon in some 
embarrassment, for he too was greatly 
struck by the light gown, which was 
as if moulded to her figure and gave 
her a singularly statuesque appear- 
ance. 

Having at length placed his work to 
his own satisfaction, Flavio retreated 
into a corner, that the sisters might re- 
ceive their first impression unbiased. 
The gracefully proportioned canvas 
represented a rather dark room, where 
a youth, half-risen from a _ convales- 
cent chair, was listening with a visible 
thrill of expectation in all his frame. 
The light of a candle carried in the 
hand of some person approaching 
came through an open door, and the 
quivering flame gave such an illusion 
of motion that the youth’s anxiety 
seemed to communicate itself to the 
spectator, concentrating his attention 
upon the border of a white veil just 
visible at the side of the door. The 
picture, idealistic in conception, but 
executed with a passionate, human 
realism, was entitled Coming. 

Elvira was the first to speak. She 
turned graciously to Flavio, and in a 


voice apparently sincere, though be- 
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traying a certain surprise, she said, 


“How beautiful!” 

The cool eulogium awakened no echo. 
Flavio seemed hardly to have heard it, 
and Elvira, turning towards her sister, 
exclaimed: 

“What ails you, Anna? 
you are!” 

Anna was too much agitated to re- 
ply. Possibly she remembered having 
once said to Flavio that she felt the 
need of a new adjective, something 
more complex, more mysterious, of 
deeper significance than any we pos- 
sess. How could she speak, with the 
blood rushing to her heart, and every 
nerve a-quiver. Not for all the world 
would she have uttered a common- 
place or unmeaning word under the 
dazzling impression she had received 
from the work of art before her. 

As Elvira, mortified that her ami- 
able intentions had not been better re- 
ceived, fell back and affected to look 
for a piece of embroidery which had 
been mislaid when the picture was 
brought in, Flavio drew near io Anna 
and said in a very low voice: 

“Is it like what you imagined?’ 

The girl started as though awaken- 
ing from a dream, and replied without 
so much as a look at the questioner: 

*“T had imagined nothing, but I do 
not see how it could be other than it 
ig 

“And 
make?” 

“None.” 

“Yet I cannot presume that it is per- 
fect,” suggested Flavio with a smile. 

“IT do not know about perfection,” 
was Anna’s grave reply. “Perfection 
in the concrete seems to require the 
sort of mathematical examination 
which is very far from my thought. 
Do not ask me for what I cannot give, 
but let me look at you—” 

The pale, delicate face upturned to- 
ward Flavio wore an expression so lu- 
minous that it brought the tears to his 
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eyes. The sadness with which he had 
seen from his window the fading 
beauty of his friend, came back upon 
him accompanied by a poignant sense 
of some ineffable blessing close by 
within his reach. He longed to fall at 
her feet and kiss her hands and weep 
despairingly over some sorrow as yet 
unknown, but which he knew, by the 
thrill of his hyper-sensitive nerves, to 
be impending. Not a word was spok- 
en, however, and they both turned 
back to the picture. The impression 
which it had produced at the first 
glance was but deepened by a longer 
inspection. The eager youth in the 
darkened room, listening to a rustle 
of robes, inaudible to all save him, 
gazing wide-eyed at the light which is 
drawing near; the silence and indiffer- 
ence of inanimate objects about a 
countenance alive with the intense im- 
patience of life—all suggested the vic- 
torious ery which art can wring from 
brute matter when the artist has suc- 
ceeded in his appeal to the heart. 
Anna felt the sudden stab in her 
bosom of an indefinable fear, and a 
mist seemed to pass before her eyes. 
“I cannot bear it,” she murmured, 
and Flavio led her to the little divan 
between the two windows, and then 
stood before her mute and trembling. 
Nothing had ever drawn them together 
like the silence which followed, in 
which their souls embraced with no 
outward movement. A ray of sun- 
shine fell across Anna’s eyes, and 
Flavio, hastening to the window to 
draw the curtain, saw Elvira strolling 
upon the terrace. Her light costume 
made her figure look tall and rounded; 
and there upon the bare terrace, amid 
the scarcely budded the 
wisteria, her shape against 
the intense blue of the sky, she was 
like the very incarnation of spring. 
Hastily dropping the curtain, Flavio 
returned to Anna’s side; but still there 
was a narrow gap of light between the 
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drapery and the wall across which he 
could see the airy robes pass and re- 
pass with a soft, flowing rhythmic 
movement. 

“Shall I succeed?” whispered the 
young artist, as he clasped in his own 
the pallid little hand of his friend, 

“I never doubted it.” 

“But now—now ?” 

“Do you care for success so much?” 

“Oh, yes!” cried Flavio, with fervor. 
“All the happiness of my life depends 
upon it.” 

“Happiness?” Anna repeated incred- 
ulously, and her eyes became suffused. 
“Oh, happiness is quite another thing. 
But success you certainly will have.” 

Flavio drew a long breath, and the 
air felt as cool upon his palate as 
though he had been eating mint. At 
that moment Signor Pompeo entered. 
He had missed the picture from the 
room above, and came to inquire about 
it, while Elvira, hearing his high, 
cracked voice, hurried in from the ter- 
race; and thus they were all collected 
about what constituted, for the mo- 
ment, the chief interest of the house- 
hold. 

“Now to begin with,” spluttered Sig- 
nor Pompeo, casting a somewhat con- 
temptuous eye upon the picture, “the 
title is wrong! Coming! Who's com- 
ing? A title.—when it is neither a prop- 
er name or names like Andromache or 
Cain and Abel, nor a word which is de- 
scriptive in itself, like Dawn or Sunset 
or The Forest, or something of that 
sort, ought always to be a complete 
subject, object and 
verb. Then the spectator knows at 
least what the painter would be at! 
But this is absolutely unintelligible. 
Staying, since there’s no action what- 
ever? The title is irrelevant and silly! 
In fact it is nonsense. I say it square- 
ly—nonsense!”’ 

Highly satisfied with this bold exor- 
dium, Signor Pompeo waited for no 
reply, but moved menacingly upon the 
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painter. “I understand now why you 
have made such a secret of this thing. 
You knew I never would have per- 
mitted you to give your picture such 
an absurd name! You would much bet- 
ter have asked me. A person of my cul- 
ture, experience and knowleuge of 
books, can always find an appropriate 
name—” 

“It was not altogether easy,” Flavio 
ventured to say. 

“For you? Well, I dare 
observed the professor with a sarcas- 
tie grin. 

“And then, this title seemed to come 
to me. _ I felt it, somehow.” 

Signor Pompeo bent forward and 
slapped his knees with his two big 
palms, grinning yet more broadly. 

“He felt it! By Jove, that is good! 
What has feeling to do with it? It is 
a question of common sense! Here we 
have a person who seems to be expect- 
ing something. I will concede for the 
moment that the picture tells us so 
much. The obvious thing to a reason- 
able being would be to call it Exrpecta- 
tion. Very well! That would at least 
have been a simple, intelligible, pre- 
cise appellation! But precision is the 
very quality which all you young folks 
lack. I don’t set up to be an artist my- 
self. Thank Heaven Iam no such 
fool! But if you have a certain amount 
of native intelligence, and it has been 
developed by study, you know what is 
what! Ihave seen Raphaels and I 
have seen Leonardos, (which please me 
less, and still they have their merits), 
but precision is a _ characteristic of 
them all. I undertake to say that the 
Marriage of the Virgin, a masterpiece 
which all the world admires, would by 
no means have had the same success 
if it had been called The Mystic Virgin 
—in which case the spectator would 
have had to go through a fantastic ex- 
ercise of imagination in order to get at 
the idea of matrimony!” 

“Meanwhile,” said Anna from her 


say not!” 
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divan, “you have not told us what you 
think of the picture itself.” 

Signor Pompeo, who had already ex- 
pressed his mind to Flavio in private, 
had no sort of objection to repeating 
his opinion. 

“It is one of your sketchy new-fang- 
led things,” he observed contemptu- 
ously. “There is no composition. The 
perspective is wrong, the color false, 
and the attitude unnatural. Did you, 
or I, or anybody else, I should like to 
know, ever lean on an elbow in exact- 
ly that fashion?” 

Flavio started forward, but Anna 
anticipated his reply. 

“But there is no reason why art 
should be restricted to a few conven- 
tional poses! An uncommon attitude 
isn’t necessarily an impossible one!” 

Elvira, who had taken no partin the 
discussion, looked as though she would 
have liked to speak, but refrained, 
while Flavio went on impetuously 
with Anna’s line of defense: 

“And why should the person whom I 
have tried to represent be like you or 
me, or anybody else? Why should he 
not be altogether different? Some one 
whom you have never seen, and per- 
haps never will see?” 

But Signor Pompeo would by no 
means stoop to a discussion with his 
former pupil. 

“God knows,” he went on, “what 
kind of a shoemaker it was who made 
that shoe! Of the chiaroscuro, I say 
nothing. It is wrong from beginning 
to end.” 

And he turned upon his heel, as one 
does who has said the last word, while 
Elvira followed ‘him out. 

“Do you really think it absolutely 
worthless?” she asked in a low tone. 


Nuova Antologia. 
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(To be continued.) 





The professor paused, lifted his hand 
with a solemn gesture, snapped his 
thumb and middle finger, and pro- 
nounced the single word— 

“Zero.” 

For the moment there lingered upon 
Elvira’s not very mobile features, the 
impress of two conflicting opinions. 
She had never cared much for Flavio. 
When they were children together she 
had always looked down upon the 
poor, ill-dressed boy. In her own char- 
acter of model scholar she had consid- 
ered him an inferior being, quite in- 
capable of achieving distinction of 
any kind. There was an element of 
cool calculation in her nature, utterly 
foreign to the ideas in which she had 
been reared, which always inclined her 
to the safe side. She had but little 
sensibility, and greatly preferred the 
beaten track to the uncertain guidance 
of her own impulses. Intelligent and 
cold, she would never have forgiven 
herself for making a mistake. She 
knew enough to recognize the beauty 
of Flavio’s technique, and if Anna’s 
emotion seemed to her incomprehen- 
sible, no more was she entirely con- 
vinced by the scoffs of Signor Pom- 
peo. At last she decided that she 
might venture upon one more pleasant 
word, without committing herself too 
far; and fluttering up to the youth, in 
her light draperies, she said with an 
amiable smile: 

“Signor Pompeo is principled against 
spoiling you by praise, but let us hope 
that the public will not be quite so 
scrupulous.” 

Flavio gave her an answering smile, 
and all through the day he remem- 
bered what pretty dimples Elvira had 
in her cheeks. 
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THE DECAY OF SENSIBILITY. 


Many excellent persons have ex- 
pressed a hope that in Paradise it may 
be their promotion to consort with 
those of the illustrious dead whose 
work or whose examples they have ad- 
mired on earth. There are two_sides 
to this pious aspiration, and it is a 
little sad to think of Shakespeare and 
Dante mobbed in the Elysian Fields 
by a host of mediocrities. Imagine 
Johnson pursued by the shade of Miss 
Pinkerton, who kept a famous acad- 
emy in The Mall at Chiswick; conceive 
of Heine’s motley and incongruous fol- 
lowing. However, this is off the point; 
I only wish to say that I never wish 
to meet Miss Austen in Paradise. She 
must have been a most unlovable 
woman, and I cannot forgive her her 
ideals, not even for the sake of her dis- 
likes. Her admirable people are frank- 
ly detestable—a parcel of prigs; her 
prudent Elinors, her sententious Ed- 
munds and Edwards, I cannot away 
Some touch of humanity shows 
a weakness for the naval 

Captain Wentworth is 
quite tolerable, and Admiral Croft 
really to be liked. As for her women, 
there is even less to be said for them. 
Fanny, in “Mansfield Park,” is a sort 
of human sea anemone; Anne Elliot a 
poor creature, who is none the better 
because she is aware of the fact; Em- 
ma, the unreformed, the undisciplined 
Emma is a nice, cheerful, pretty girl, 
but after she subsided into being Mrs. 
Knightly I fear she fell away sadly in- 
to conformity with the discreet and 
dull ideas of her creator. The truth 
about Miss Austen is that she lived in 
a mortally stupid, confined, narrow- 
minded society, and disliked her sur- 
roundings without feeling any desire 
to rise out of them. Her genius, which 
no one can question, was devoted to 


with. 
itself in 
profession; 


giving a representation of that society 
which it would be a_ shame to call 
photographic, for it is as living and as 
merciless as one of Mr. Sargent’s best 
portraits. She has done for the early 
years of this century what Trollope 
did for the fifties and sixties, but with 
even greater fidelity in her cramped 
Trollope relied to a certain ex- 
imagination; Miss Austen 
she absolutely 


sphere. 
tent upon 
only wrote of what 
knew, and to read her is the best way 

precisely the distance 
have travelled since she 


to measure 
which we 
wrote. 

The change is so far-reaching and so 
finely graduated that it is a little diffi- 
cult to define, for the people of whom 
Miss Austen wrote still exist, and ex- 
ist very much as she knew them. It 
is not in their class that the daughters 
have latchkeys, or if they come from 
that class, they depart from their sur- 
roundings and settle away from home, 
in London or elsewhere. Really there 
is nothing which marks the alteration 
in manners so well as the vocabulary. 
A number of terms then daily current 
are now superannuated. “Gentility” 
has disappeared, “elegance” is fast 
following it, and “delicate” is a word 
that we scarcely ever apply now to 
persons or conduct. People are not 
genteel or elegant any longer; the qual- 
ities have vanished as well as the 
names; they are “smart” instead; as 
for “delicate,” I hardly know a mod- 
ern equivalent. The antitheses to all 
these things still flourish on our lips 
and in our lives; “vulgarity” is not a 
word that is in any way out of date, 
and “indelicacy” is still mentioned 
among us, though chiefly by old-fash- 
ioned people. It would be an interest- 
ing task for a student of the subject 
to point out exactly how the vulgarity 
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of Miss Austen’s day differed from the 
vulgarity of this; how the snobbish 
cult of position has been replaced by 
the snobbish cult of money; how the 
desire for (which 
meant a country house and everything 
handsome about one) has been re- 
placed by the for notoriety, 
which means a large income and enter- 
tainment that the papers write about. 
But my object is merely to point out 
the total disappearance of one quality, 
so well marked in Miss Austen’s day 
that it gave a title to one of her novels, 
yet now, in so far as concerns its out- 
ward manifestations, nearly as extinct 
I mean, of course, what 
sensibility, the attribute 
display itself by rap- 
tears, by hys- 


“respectability” 


desire 


as the dodo. 
was called 

which used to 
turous joy, by copious 
terics, and principally by fainting fits, 
upon the most inadequate occasions. 
The change is so marked that one in- 
clines to ask oneself whether the phys- 
ical constitution of women be not al- 
tered within the last half century. The 
modern young woman does not swoon 
promiscuously. If she falls off her 
bicycle she may get concussion of the 
brain just like her brother on the foot- 
ball field; if she gets an unusually se- 
vere blow on the nose with a hockey 
stick she may faint, as she might un- 
der a surgical operation; but she does 
not faint from sheer emotion. If 
either of the accidents to which I 
have referred were to happen, the suf- 
ferer’s companions would pick her up 
and stop the bleeding nose with due 
promptitude, whereas in Miss Austen’s 
day they would have swooned—it was 
expected of them. A_ classical in- 
stance occurs to me which will be fam- 
iliar to all readers of “Persuasion.” It 
was not, however, familiar to a re- 
spectable divine, Fellow of his college, 
who happened to be staying one sum- 
mer for a day or two at Lyme Regis, 
and hence arose a funny confusion. He 
received at his hotel a telegram, signed 
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with a name perfectly familiar to him, 
for it was that of the principal person- 
age in his university, a scholar of Eur- 
opean reputation and the greatest nov- 
el reader in Europe. But the message 
perplexed him vastly, for it contained 
simply these words: “What height did 
Louisa Musgrove jump?” In his be- 
wilderment he paid to have the mes- 
sage repeated, but precisely the same 
wording came back. Finally he con- 
cluded that by some odd conjuncture 
he was receiving a telegram addressed 
to asporting character of the same 
name as himself, and that the inquiry 
related to the performance of some 
famous steeplechaser. It was only 
when he met the eminent scholar that 
he heard for the first time how Louisa 
Musgrove had accompanied Admiral 
Croft’s party to Lyme Regis; how they 
had gone to walk upon the Cobb, and 
how, because of the wind, they deter- 
mined to go down the steps from the 
upper terrace to the lower; how the 
rest of the ladies “were contented to 
pass quietly and carefully down the 
steep flight, excepting Louisa; she 
must be jumped down them by Cap- 
tain Wentworth,” as was the custom 
in their walks when the party came to 
a stile. The sensation was so delight- 
ful to her that, being safely down, she 
instantlyran up the steps to be jumped 
down again. “He advised her against 
it, thought the jar too great; but no, 


he reasoned and talked in vain. She 
smiled and said, ‘I am determined I 
will.” He put out his hands. She was 


too precipitate by half a second; she 
fell on the pavement on the Lower 
Cobb and was taken up lifeless.” It 
had occurred to the eminent scholar, 
in considering this incident, the most 
sensational in any of Miss Austen’s 
novels, that the modern young lady, if 
she had jumped, would certainly have 
alighted on her feet, and would prob- 
ably not have been seriously injured; 
consequently what he wanted was an 
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accurate measurement of the height of 
the Upper Cobb (it is, I believe, about 
four and a half feet). In his enthusi- 
asm for the writings of Miss Austen 
he never contemplated the possibility 
that the receiver of his telegram might 
never have read “Persuasion,” and be 
reduced to set down Louisa Musgrove 
as a blood mare. However, the inter- 
esting fact remains that the young 
lady of Miss Austen’s period, having 
jumped down four and a half feet, nat- 
urally alighted on her head, and also 
that, of the party looking on, her mar- 
ried sister screamed, “catching hold of 
her husband and contributing with his 
own terror to make him immovable;” 
while the unmarried one, Henrietta, 
“sinking under the conviction” of 
Louisa’s death “lost her senses too, 
and would have fallen on the steps 
but for Captain Benwick,” who per- 
formed the duty continually incumbent 
upon him in those days, and supperted 
her fainting form. Otherwise she also 
would probably have had concussion. 
The quality which all these people 
displayed on this occasion was sensi- 
bility, and it can hardly be denied that 
the race is well rid of it. It is impossi- 
ble not to sympathize with Mr. Charles 
Musgrove when we read on the 
next page how he “hung over Louisa 
with sobs of grief, and could only turn 
his eyes from one sister to see the 
other in a state as insensible, or to wit- 
ness the hysterical agitations of his 
wife, calling on him for help which he 
could not give.” Anne Elliot, who was 
present at the scene, did not swoon; 
but Miss Austen, to do her justice, did 
not admire sensibility, and she contin- 
ually sets it down to the credit of her 
heroines that they did not behave as 
they would naturally have been ex- 
pected to do. Thus when Elinor 
Dashwood heard from Lucy Steele 
that Edward Ferrars, for whom she 
herself had a kind of tepid affection, 
was engaged to Lucy, it is recorded 
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that “though her complexion varied, 
she stood firm in incredulity and felt 
in no danger of an hysterical fit or a 
swoon.” It was the more to her cred- 
it, because she lived in a swooning so- 
ciety. When her sister Marianne came 
to London in the train of Mrs. Jen- 
nings and went to a party where she 
met the faithless Willoughby, it was 
natural enough that she should be 
greatly upset by his most unmannerly 
behavior. Miss Austen describes what 
were in that day the usual symptoms 
of such a moral shock. “Looking 
dreadfully white and unable to stand, 
she sunk into her chair; and Elinor, 
expecting every moment to see her 
faint, tried to screen her from the ob- 
servation of others while reviving her 
with lavender water.” 

The modern young lady is made of 
sterner stuff, and in all probability 
would have gone and flirted ostenta- 
tiously with some other man; but still, 
not every young lady, even modern, is 
so resolute. What is clear is that now- 
adays her elder sister would not have 
been so well furnished with the appli- 
ances for averting a catastrophe. In 
those days every woman seems to have 
carried in her pocket (and in a pocket 
which, unlike her modern counterpart, 
she was able to reach—in a practicable 
pocket) numerous cordials and restor- 
atives for the use of herself and her 
friends in the emergencies which were 
constantly recurring. People fainted 
for every conceivable reason. When 
the elder Miss Steele incautiously an- 
nounced Lucy’s engagement to Mrs, 
John Dashwood, Edward’s sister—who, 
as it will be remembered, purposed to 
marry Edward to a lady with thirty 
thousand pounds— Mrs. Dashwood 
“fell into violent hysterics immediate- 
ly,” with such screams as reached the 
ears of her husband where he was sit- 
ting in his own dressing-room down- 
stairs. Contrary to what one might 
have expected, “up he flew directly”— 
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though he must wave been well used, 
one would say, to Mrs. Dashwood’s 
screams, and surely might have learnt 
to avoid the scene. Being recovered, 
no doubt by the exhibition of lavender 
water or some similar preparation, 
Mrs. Dashwood flew upon Miss Lucy 
Steele, who had rashly come to the 
rescue, and scolded her till the unfor- 
tunate young woman was forced to the 
superlative degree of sensibility and 
fainted. A Mrs. John Dashwood at the 
present day, having to do with a Miss 
Lucy Steele, would simply decline to 
believe in the fainting fit, and, unless 
consideration for the drawing-room 
furniture checked her, would restore 
the sufferer by throwing cold water 
over her dress. Whether Lucy’s 
swoon was genuine or not Miss Austen 
does not avouch; it is merely reported 
by Mrs. Jennings, but it is reported as 
the most natural thing in the world, 
with the consequence that “poor Lucy 
was in such condition she could hardly 
walk.” The statement indeed rests 
upon medical authority, for Lucy’s 
fainting fit left Mrs. Dashwood with 
no resource but to fall into hysterics a 
second time, whereupon Mr. Dashwood 
sent for the doctor, and it was from 
his report that Mrs. Jennings derived 
her information. 

Decidedly we have changed all that. 
A virago can scold and a minx can en- 
dure to be scolded nowadays without 
either hysterics ora fainting fit result- 
ing. Tears still flow freely, but wom- 
en as a rule are not proud of them. On 
the contrary, a young lady, I believe, 
will generally apologize for “making 
such a fool of herself.” It is no longer 
considered to be an attraction or even 
an amiable weakness to be so feminine 
as all that; and no modern novelist, 
man or woman, would produce for ad- 
miration a heroine like Fanny in 
“Mansfield Park.” Fanny is morally 
limp and physically a wet rag or 
sponge; tears exude from her when- 
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ever she is touched. She weeps when 
she mentions her brother who is at 
sea; and she weeps profusely when he 
returns to her. When I was reading 
about her I thought of a young lady 
whom I questioned last spring about 
her brother, then in Cairo. He was 
all right, she said, but they were all 
anxious to hear that his regiment had 
been sent to the front. Six months 
later he rode at the head of his troop 
in the charge of the 21st Lancers and 
came through, as it happened, without 
a-scratch. Iam sure that his sister 
was overjoyed, but I doubt if she shed 
tears of emotion, and I am certain that 
she never thought of swooning when 
she opened the newspaper. Miss Aus- 
ten, or at least Miss Austen’s heroines, 
would have thought her heartless; Em- 
ma would have wept, and Anne Elliot 
would assuredly have fainted at such 
intelligence, though they were very 
reasonable people for their age—Em- 
ma, indeed, was as destitute of any 
touch of passion as the author of her 
being. But Fanny remains the ex- 
treme case, and it is plain that so em- 
inently sensible a person as Miss Aus- 
ten thought it very nice of Fanny to 
cry so much; she had more tenderness 
for Fanny than for any other of her 
brain children. When Miss Crawford, 
the rival in Edmund’s affections, was 
going away from Mansfield, she em- 
braced Fanny affectionately, saying 
that it is “the last time of seeing you 
for I do not know how long.” Fanny 
was affected. “She had not foreseen 
anything of this and her feelings could 
seldom withstand the melancholy in- 
fluence of the word ‘last.’” So she 
wept upon Miss Crawford’s neck, al- 
though she had no apparent reason to 
love that lady, and might with more 
excuse have melted into tears over the 
last gooseberry of summer or the last 
stitch in a piece of knitting. 

Of course one believes perfectly in 
Fanny, for in the first place she is 
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real, like all Miss Austen’s people, and 
like all the people whom Miss Austen 
approves of, she is’ sincere. I only 
wish to point out the change in our 
point of view. We have no longer any 
great tolerance for the sea anemone 
type of young woman, who is incap- 
able of making a movement to help 
herself, but remains continually with 
feelers spread out anxious to clasp 
whatever comes near—Miss Crawford 
or another—simply because it happens 
to come near, and at the slightest 
shock shuts up into a pink formless 
pulp. Miss Austen thought it quite an 
admirable thing that a girl should be- 
have like that, and no doubt Fanny 
existed. But if we want to know how 
that generation thought it admirable 
to behave—what was the ideal of fem- 
inine conduct and feminine charm—we 
have to turn away from Miss Austen’s 
realism, which merely tells us what 
young ladies in her day actually did, 
and look in other novelists for what 
they were expected to do. There is 
nothing romantic in Lucy Steele or 
Louisa Musgrove’s sister when they 
swoon; but they swooned because they 
belonged to an age when swooning 
was the fashion, and when one of the 
first qualities in a heroine—I mean in 
a real heroine, a heroine of melodrama 
—was that she should swoon pictures- 
quely, and express nearly all her emo- 
tions by floods of tears. If there was 
ever a nature exempt from any undue 
proneness to the soft weaknesses of 
her sex, it was Miss Ferrier’s. Mor- 
ally, mentally, and physically, she 
was, as one finds in the memoir of her, 
as tough as a woman can be made. 
Yet in her books not only the charac- 
ters whom she ridicules, but those 
whom she delights to honor, are a prey 
to these overwhelming emotions, which 
apparently cut off the supply of oxy- 
gen from the lungs and arrest the 
heart’s action. In her first novel, 
“Marriage,” Lady Juliana seems to us 
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a caricature, but Miss Ferrier’s con- 
temporaries received her for a por- 
trait; and in Lady Juliana’s first ex- 
periences of the Highlands all the 
stages are marked by swoons. When 
she and her husband came within sight 
of Glenfern Castle, Lady Juliana shud- 
dered at the “hideous grim house.” 
When it was borne in upon her that 
this was their destination she would 
undoubtedly have fainted, but that the 
ladies of that date seldom swooned 
unless they could do so with tolerable 
comfort. “Pale and speechless she 
sank back in the carriage” (this was 
the usual premonitory symptom), “but 
the motion of it, as it began to proceed, 
roused her to a sense of her situation, 
and she burst into tears and exclama- 
tions,” in short, she had a preliminary 
fit of hysterics. When she entered the 
house and was confronted by the three 
long-chinned spinsters and “five awk- 
ward purple girls,” she bore up heroi- 
cally till the laird, in shaking hands 
with his daughter-in-law, “crushed her 
delicate fingers in his hard muscular 
gripe.” Then the hysterics began 
again; she sobbed, screamed, and 
stretched out her hands to her hus- 
band, who supported her “almost life- 
less” (the classical word) to their 
apartment, while the long-chinned 
aunts followed, all prescribing reme- 
dies—for even in the Highlands ladies 
went about as well provided as the 
prudent Elinor. Then Lady Juliana’s 
maid, indignant at the accommodation 
provided for her, rushed in to show her 
mistress that no Lady Juliana should 
monopolize the feelings of gentility. 
“I am sure,” she cried, “I thought I 
should ha’ when I 
showed the hole where I was to sleep.” 
At this insult her mistress passed from 
the sobbing to the screaming stage of 
hysterics. “In the utmost perplexity 
the unfortunate husband by turns 
cursed the hour that had given him 
such a wife” (a touch of nature); “now 


swooned was 
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tried to soothe her into composure” 
(the endurance of husbands in those 
days is as incredible to ours as the 
sensibility of Lady Juliana); “but at 
length alarmed at the increasing at- 
tack” (it is fair to say that he had on- 
ly been married a few months), “he 
called loudly for assistance.” 

It would be tedious to follow Lady 
Juliana through all her emotions. Af- 
ter dinner on the same evening she 
was reduced for the third or fourth 
time to hysterics by the entrance of a 
piper, and, as was inevitable, “flew 
shrieking to her husband,” who still 
sympathized and consoled her. Next 
morning when she appeared at break- 
fast, “the laird laid a large piece of 
herring on her ladyship’s plate.” 
“What am I to do with this?’ she ex- 
claimed; “do take it away or I shall 
faint!” The family very rightly be- 
lieved her capable of doing so—she 
was in that degree superior to her own 
maid, who only talked of swooning— 
and they removed the offence. This is 
earicature, no doubt; but caricature to 
succeed must be only an exaggeration 
of truth, and any one who pictured a 
modern maid or maiden as dismayed 
by the sight of a herring in the High- 
lands—were it even a_ bloater—would 
certainly find people laugh at the auth- 
or, not with him. No lady nowadays 
is ashamed of her appetite or pretends 
to be a sylph at breakfast. But the 
truth is that the first fifty pages of 
“Marriage” are chiefly occupied with 
detailing the symptoms of successive 
weeping bouts, hysterical fits and 
faintings; in the next fifty they dimin- 
ish somewhat in frequency and inten- 
sity, but still at page 98 I find Lady 
Juliana in (I think) her sixth swoon, 
with Miss Bella administering smell- 
ing salts and lavender water. But on 
this occasion there was no husband 
handy, so that the swoon passed off 
speedily and the ministrations were 
rejected; and on page 113 the delicate 
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female departed from the Highlands, 
leaving behind one of her twin daugh- 
ters in the care of Mrs. Douglas, the 
ideal matron. 

The child thus cruelly neglect- 
ed and deserted by her fashionable 
mother grows up, as any one would 
expect, into a pattern of all the graces 
and virtues. She has, at all events, all 
the qualities with which Miss Ferrier 
and her literary confidant, Miss Clav- 
ering, thought it proper to endow a 
heroine; and here is the odd point:— 
Miss Ferrier, who, I am sure, never 
was overcome in her life by anything, 
felt it necessary to bestow upon her 
charming young lady the tenderest 
sensibility. When Mary grew up to 
have long dresses, it was thought de- 
sirable that she should join her fam- 
ily in London, and this is what hap- 
pened: “The journey, like most mod- 
ern journeys, was performed in com- 
fort; and late one evening Mary found 
herself at the goal of her wishes—at 
the threshold of the house that con- 
tained her mother!” It must be ob- 
served that during the seventeen years 
of Mary’s life, her mother had, accord- 
ing to the story, never shown the 
slightest interest in her, never seen 
her, or even written to her. How 
ever that did not check the flow of 
sensibility.) “One idea filled her mind; 
but that idea called up a thousand 
emotions. ‘Iam now to meet my 
mother,’ thought she; and unconscious 
of everything else, she was assisted 
from the carriage and conducted into 
the house” (the modern young lady has 
less imagination, but she can get out 
of a carriage unassisted). “A door was 
thrown open, but, shrinking from the 
glare of light and sound of voices that 
assailed her, she stood dazzled and 
dismayed till she beheld a figure ap- 
proaching that she guessed to be her 
mother. Her heart beat violently—a 
film was upon her eyes; she made an 
effort to reach her mother’s arms and 
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sank lifeless” (again that word) “on 
her bosom.” 

Now comes the really interesting 
point. “Lady Juliana—for such 1: was 
—doubted not but that her daughter 
was really dead; for though she talked 
of fainting every hour of the day her- 
self, still, what is emphatically called 
a dead faint was a_ spectacle no less 
strange than shocking to her.’ In 
short we are to understand that 
whereas a person of sham sensibility 
only went into minor swoons and hys- 
terics, the person of true refinement 
was capable at the right moment of a 
dead faint. The convention was so 
thoroughly established—or else the 
physical constitution of the average 
Woman was so weak—that Lady Juli- 
ana, even after a lifetime’s practice of 
the accomplishment, positively took 
the symptoms seriously. However, 
she was soon convinced that it was 
merely an hereditary habit, for on the 
next morning when Lady Juliana 
came down to breakfast she found sen- 
sibility still rampant. As her mother 
entered, surrounded by pugs, “again 
Mary found herself assailed by a var- 
iety of powerful emotions. She at- 
tempted to rise; but, pale and agitated, 
she sank back in her chair. Her agi- 
tation was unmarked by her mother.” 
Miss Ferrier records this, let it be ob- 
served, as a trait of extreme heart- 
lessness, but a candid observer would 
merely say that Lady Juliana had 
learnt a good deal of sense. A lady 
who was in the habit of swooning her- 
self could certainly not encourage it 
in her daughter. Two such sensibili- 
ties would overtax the resources of any 
household. And besides the proper 
person to swoon at (if I may be al- 
lowed the expression) was a husband, 
and Mary had not yet got one. 

Other instances of this fine quality 
of emotion in Miss Ferrier could eas- 
ily be catalogued. In “Destiny,” the 
work of her mature years, there is a 
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young man whose face turned pale, 
and whose features “contracted as if 
in agony,” when he kissed the hand of 
the fiancée whom he intended to throw 
over. That was apparently the mas- 
culine equivalent for swooning. Later 
on in the story, this gentleman, Regin- 
ald, finds himself in a boat on a Scotch 
loch with both the ladies who have 
claims upon him. A squall gets up. 
Edith, the virtuous heroine, is compar- 
atively unmoved; but Lady Walde- 
grave, the unauthorized object of Reg- 
inald’s affections, is overcome. She 
was not sea-sick, as she undoubtedly 
would have been—or, at least, her lov- 
er did not put that very natural con- 
struction upon the facts when, accord- 
ing to the usual formula, she “sank 
back to all appearances lifeless,” but, 
as was expected of the soft-hearted 
men of that day, immediately assumed 
that she was either dead or dying. He 
was moved by this belief to a display 
of demonstrative passion which did 
not, indeed, upset the boat, as it might 
well have done, but entirely upset poor 
Edith, who, being areal heroine, went 
into a real faint directly she touched 
the shore. Mrs. Malcolm, who received 
her, produced from the usual pocket 
the usual remedies, but, as usual, in 
vain till a decent interval had elapsed. 
The duration of a real heroine’s faint- 
ing fit cannot be estimated at less than 
a quarter of an hour. 

These instances appear to me suffi- 
cient to prove that temporary loss of 
consciousness was an ordinary inci- 
dent in the life of a well-bred female. 
The malady was confined to the upper 
classes, though it was imitated, as was 
natural, by ladies’ maids. The sever- 
ity of the attacks would appear, from 
Miss Ferrier, to have been propor- 
tioned to the moral wcirth of the char- 
acter. Less estimable persons fainted 
oftener but not so thoroughly. Even 
Miss Austen, who does not deal in the 
romantic, heroic, or picturesque, gives 
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to this fact in the female constitution 
a considerable prominence. And it can 
hardly be denied that this defect or 
this virtue has been almost entirely 
eliminated. An interesting series of 
statistics might be compiled from the 
novels of this century to show the 
dwindling number of faints or hysteri- 
cal fits per volume in books written by 
ladies; or it might be expanded to dis- 
play the various manners in which la- 
dies may exhibit emotion. The ex- 
treme point in the other direction is 
reached when the heroine does not 
shriek and swoon, but swears a 
little and calls for whisky and soda to 
pull herself together. This type of 
heroine we have not quite reached yet, 
though George Egerton has_  ap- 
proached it in some of her works, and 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett in her “Lady 
of Quality” throws the ideal to which 
this age tends (as writers have always 
been prone to do) back into a preceding 
century. The reaction from the swoon- 
ing period began a good while ago; ex- 
cept by some such examination of 
contemporary fiction as I have sug- 
gested, it would be difficult to fix the 
date. Of course one has to limit the 
inquiry to the work of lady novelists. 
Men very naturally upheld the cling- 
ing ivy conception of womankind so 
long as it was possible. Thackeray 
and Dickens luxuriated in it; and even 
in Trollope, though his natural pugnac- 
ity inclined him to admire young la- 
dies like Mary Thorne, well able to 
take their own part gnd confront bold- 
ly man or even woman, there are fre- 
quent hints of the same feminine 
charm. It was, I think, the Brontés 
who headed the revolt; and they were 
really and unmistakably pioneers. 
They preached to their sex thata 
woman, even if she have the acutest 
sensibilities, has also the power to con- 
trol them; and there never was more 
merciless invective heaped upon any 
vice than the authoress of “Villette” 





lavished upon feminine affectations. 
The Brontés had the excess which is 
native to intellectual pioneers. The 
type of woman whom they presented— 
a frail, spiritual creature, perfectly 
ready to hammer a growling bulldog 
into submission, as Emily Bronté her- 
self is once reported to have done— 
was not for every one’s imitation. But 
they brought fortitude into fashion, 
and they set the example of a hearty 
contempt for silly weakness. Nerves 
and the vapors become associated with 
school-girls. A brilliant novel of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s, “Miss Majoribanks,” writ- 
ten about 1866, marks definitely the 
turn of the tide. When Mrs. Majori- 
banks died, “her daughter was only 
fifteen, and had floods of tears at her 
command, as was only natural at that 
age.” But already she had impressed 
upon her mind, beside the ideal of sen- 
sibility, an ideal of self-control. “Miss 
Majoribanks sketched to herself, as 
she lay back in the corner of the rail- 
Way carriage’ (on her way home) 
“with her veil down, how she would 
wind herself up to the duty of presid- 
ing at her papa’s dinner parties and 
charming everybody by her good hu- 
mor and brightness and devotion to 
his comfort; and how, when it was all 
over, she would withdraw and cry her 
eyes out in her own room, and be 
found inthe morning languid and 
worn out, but always heroical, ready 
to go downstairs and assist at dear 
papa’s breakfast and keep up her 
smiles fer him till he had gone out to 
his patients.” Lucilla was then ex- 
tremely young—that is what Mrs. Oli- 
phant wishes to impress upon us—but 
a young lady fully bent upon playing 
a leading part. That she has fixed up- 
on a part superannuated and frankly 
ridiculous was only part of the com- 
edy of youth and inexperiences. Lu- 
cilla was destined to develop into a 
mistress of social strategy; but for the 
moment her zeal was not according to 
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knowledge and her conception of fem- 
inine attributes and ideals was school- 
girlish and constructed from old-fash- 
ioned novels. And so, when Dr. Ma- 
joribanks, poor man, returned from 
his wife’s funeral, possessed with “a 
painful weariness” as he realized “how 
little real sorrow was in his mind,” 
his daughter greeted him with a flood 
of tears and a protestation that she 
would be a comfort to him if he would 
let her. I cannot refrain from quoting 
the delightful passage: 

“This address, which was utterly un- 
expected, drove Dr. Majoribanks to de- 
spair. He said, ‘Get up, Luciila,’ but 
the devoted daughter knew better than 
to get up. She hid her face in her 
hands, and rested her hands upon her 
mother’s sofa where the doctor was 
sitting; and the sobs of that emotion 
which she meant to control hencefor- 
ward, echoed through the room. ‘It is 
only for this once—I can—cannot help 
it,’ she cried. When her father found 
that he could neither soothe her nor 
succeed in raising her, he got up him- 
self, which was the only thing left to 
him, and began to walk about the 
room with hasty steps. Her mother, 
too, had possessed this dangerous fac- 
ulty of tears, and it was not wonderful 
if the sober-minded doctor, roused for 
the first time to consider his little girl 
as a creature possessed of individual 
character, should recognize with a 
thrill of dismay the appearance of the 
same qualities which had wearied his 
life and brought his youthful affec- 
tions to an untimely end. Lucilla was, 
it is true, as different from her mother 
as summer from winter; but Dr. Ma- 
joribanks had no means of knowing 
that his daughter was only doing her 
duty by him in his widowhood, accord- 
ing to a program of filial devotion re- 
solved upon, in accordance with the 
best models, some days before.” 

Oh, these traitresses to their sex! 
For centuries male philosophers and 
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satirists had moralized, declaimed, and 
railed upon the nerves, the vapors, the 
spleen, and all the other host of femin- 
ine weaknesses; but they had never 
roused mankind to shake off “the tyr- 
anny of tears,” nor convinced man- 
kind’s natural opponent that in the 
moments of her acutest sensibility she 
might look a fool. On the contrary, 
man, as man always will do, taking 
woman at her own valuation, had held 
upon the whole that these soft emo- 
tions proved irrefragably a kind of 
kinship with the angels, and there 
were few indeed who held Swift's 
opinion that the woman to be admired 
one like Stella, who never 
screamed when she got into a ferry- 
boat. And so the interesting creatures 
swooned, and screamed, and wept, and 
sobbed from generation to generation, 
harrowing the hearts of their lovers 
and reducing their husbands to de- 
spair. It was only when woman her- 
self took up the pen and began basely 
to open men’s eyes to a sense of the 
ludicrous in this particular situation 
that all these tender susceptibilities 
shrivelled like a maidenhair fern ex- 
posed to an east wind and man began 
to revise his position. The generation 
to which Dr. Majoribanks belonged 
patiently endured, or fretted with 
scanty resignation under this same 
tyranny of tears; but now man sudden- 
ly discovered that he had allies in the 
other camp. There were women who 
sympathized with man’s sufferings un- 
der this tyranny of tears and the des- 
potism of hysteria; there were women 
who, when a lady swooned in public, 
were ready to dash water over her best 
bib and tucker; and man profited by 
their example. Woman, that acute 
strategist, realized that her flank was 
turned, and shifted her ground; only a 
few belated stragglers still fight with 
the old weapons and upon the old lines. 
Since then there has been a good deal 
of manewuvring; the positions of the 
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opposing camps are not well defined. 
Woman, no longer panoplied in weak- 
ness, has upon occasions assumed ar- 
mor of brass, but on the whole she 
finds it does not suit her. In her new 
development she is still somewhat in 
the experimental stage; she has made 
mistakes, and man has not been grate- 
ful to her for the advantage which 
those mistakes have offered to him in 


Cornhill Magazine. 
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the duel of the sexes. For, as we all 
know very well in our hearts, even on 
a bicycle woman is and ought to be our 
ruler; and we submit meekly to be 
governed, and console ourselves by re- 
flecting that if there can be any truth 
in records she is a much less inconven- 
ient person to have to do with since 
the decay and downfall of sensibility. 
Stephen Gwynn. 





THE BIRDS’ MATINS. 


A Missel Thrush. 
Another. 
Both. 


We are here! 
Yes, you dear! 
Our reverences making, 


Joyful wings we now are shaking, 
We have dipped them in the lake, 
And we greet the day awake! 
Small bird on twig. Here are bread-crumbs strewn in plenty! 


One in tree. 
The other. 


“Then come kiss me sweet and twenty! 
There’s no time for such beguiling, 
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For the day’s not long for smiling. 


Various voices. 


We must hurry! 


We must scurry! 
Here’s the cat that they call Pucky! 
That no other ’tis we're lucky! 

He could charm ye, 

But won’t harm ye, 

It’s the cat that they call Pucky! 
See, he crouches as for springing! 
Then our way we'd best be winging, 
Though he may not long to snatch us, 
Yet his nature is to catch us, 

So our way we'd best be winging 
To rehearse our noontide singing! 
We can cherish no resentment, 

We will chirp and trill contentment; 
We must never dream of scorning 
This provision for the morning! 


Longman’s Magazine. 


Walter Herries Pollock. 














“MIND, BODY, 


Miss Alicia McAird, the lady who 
addressed last night’s meeting, spoke 
ably and forcibly on behalf of the 
Cripples’ Holiday Fund of which she 
is the Secretary. 


Alicia laid down the paper with a 
slight sigh of disappointment. Had 
the staff of the Chronicle known, she 
considered, what it had cost her usual- 
ly retiring nature to face the audience 
on this occasion, they might perhaps 
have afforded her a fuller notice. But 
this was merely supposition. Certain 
it was that the Daily Citizen, which 
always responded in a friendly man- 
ner to deserving charities, would not 
only mention her effort, but would, in 
all probability, give greater publicity 
to the cause of which she, Alicia Mc- 
Aird, was the self-constituted cham- 
pion. That paper was, for some un- 
known reason, late this morning, and 
Alicia, striving to control her impa- 
tience, moved softly about her pretty 
drawing-room, adding a touch here and 
there to its additional adornment. If 
there were anything masculine in this 
young woman’s appearance, it did not 
arise from choice, but was merely the 
result of convenience. The boyish cut 
of her chestnut hair, close-cropped to 
her shapely head, was but suitable to 
daily intercourse with suffering 
paupers, while the neat tailor-made 
gown, clinging to the curves of her 
slender figure, served her better as she 
passed through the slums than the 
brighter array with which she was 
sometimes tempted to gladden the eyes 
of the afflicted poor. 

Eight o’clock a. m. 


her 


is scarcely the 


time one would have expected to hold 
a reception, and Alicia was not a little 
surprised when two visitors wee an- 
nounced. 
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AND ESTATE.” 


“Miss McAird, I presume?”  ex- 
claimed a stout, elderly lady with 
glasses; and Alicia, bowing in ac- 


knowledgement, welcomed her polite- 
ly. “We wanted to know,” continued 
the visitor in business-like tones, 
“whether you will be disengaged on 
the fourteenth—eh, Letty?” she added, 
turning to the slender companion who 
had followed her. 

Alicia felt that she was expected to 
make some reply, but she was unable 
to do more than repeat feebly, “The 
fourteenth!" 

“We saw the notice of your lecture 
last night,” continued the 
affably, “and as that sort of thing is 
the fashion nowadays—” 

“And it is certainly high time, 
terrupted Alicia dryly. 

“IT thought,” pursued the lady imper- 
turbably, “that it might be introduced 
as a new and agreeable feature at my 
own house. Eh, Letty?” 

At which her accompanying shadow 
perforce agreed. 

“Then, Miss McAird,” she continued 
cheerfully, “I you, I 
trust?” 

Alicia’s face brightened. 

“Anything in my power to assist in 
so deserving a cause—” 


newcomer 


” 


in- 


ean rely on 


she was be- 


ginning when the old lady eut her 
short. 

“Oh, I always have something novel 
and uncommon of that sort at my 


homes,” she said. “They are quite a 


feature now, are they not, Letty?” 


To which the shadow once more 
agreed. 
“We came early,” the elder lady 


went on, with a self-satisfied air, “so 
that we might make sure of your as- 
sistance. We knew that after last 
night’s notice you would be sure to be 
overdone with engagements.” 
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Alicia’s eyes shone. The fruit of her 
sacrifice on behalf of the London crip- 
ples was, it seemed, as abundant as 
and even more quickly matured than, 
that of her wildest dreams. 

“This is my card,” observed the vis- 
itor in grave conclusion, as she offered 
a highly-glazed paste-board of aristo- 
cratic bearing. “All minor details we 


will arrange by post, Miss McAird. 
Good morning.” 
“Good morning,” echoed Alicia 


dreamily, with her hand on the bell. 

But she was destined to have no 
time to herself just then, for almost 
before she could collect her scattered 
thoughts two more ladies were ushered 
into the room, and she felt, with a spot 
of color glowing on either cheek, that, 
perhaps, after all, a good time was 
coming for the cripples in very truth. 
At the same moment the maid handed 
her the belated Citizen,, and with a 
wistful glance at its crisp folds she 
laid it before her on the table, and 
turned her attention to the newcom- 
ers. 

“We saw your paragraph in the Citi- 
zen this morning,” began the younger 
and prettier of the two. “And I dare- 
say you are surprised to see us come 
to you so soon.” 

Alicia smiled. 

“My sister,” continued the 
woman, “thought your subject most 
interesting. She is quite a firm sup- 
porter of things of this kind; but,” she 
added, with a tender glance towards 
her companion, “unfortunately she is 


spokes- 


not very strong.” 

Alicia expressed her sorrow. 

“There are one or two questions we 
would like to ask,” pursued the speak- 


er boldly. “Are you in a position to 


let us see and speak to these—er—sub- 
jects, that is to say, the individuals 
you mentioned last night?” 

“You talk as if the poor souls were 
scarcely human,” returned Alicia with 
a smile that was full of sadness. 





and Estate.” 


“Well, I didn’t exactly know,” fal- 
tered the other, evidently very uncer- 
tain of her ground. “But, perhaps,” 
she added brightly, “you will tell us 
anything you think would interest us.” 
And she placed two guineas on the 
table before her as she spoke. 

The Secretary’s hope rose high as 
she surveyed the first contributions in 
aid of the Cripples’ Fund. 

“I wish every one had such kind 
hearts!” she exclaimed gratefully. 
“The homeless’ and nameless would 
have just cause to rejoice.” 

The silent guest raised her eyes ex- 
pectantly; there was a strange sus- 
picious light shining in them. 

“I think,” began Alicia gently, “‘that 
life is hard enough on crippled chil- 
dren when they chance to be born in 
the lap of luxury, and nursed with 
every care and attention; but just 
imagine the existence of these little 
invalids, chained for days, even years, 
to the heap of straw or rags that too 
often serves them as a bed. As I 
speak,” continued the Secretary, 
warming to her subject, “I have in my 
mind’s eye a squalid, unhealthy dwell- 
ing in the East-End. I can scarcely 
describe to you who are in comfortable 
circumstances—” 

The younger lady shifted uneasily, 
while her sister grew paler still. 

“The horror of those surroundings. 
Lying on a heap of rags in one corner 
of the bare floor, we discovered a tiny 
child, deformed in almost every limb. 
There was no sort of food to be found 
near, and the general atmosphere of 
the place defies description. That 
child,” continued Alicia impressively— 
“that child had been heartlessly de- 
serted—” 

“Stop! In heaven’s name, stop!” ex- 
claimed the elder sister imploringly. 
“I didn’t think—I never meant—” And 
as her hostess gazed at her in aston- 
ishment, she began to cry. 

Her companion strove in vain to re- 














assure her, while Alicia looked on, 
both distressed and astonished. She 
was overwhelmed by the discovery of 
the strange new gift that had been 
suddenly imparted to her powers of 
oratory. Instead of having to speak 
ineffectually for hours on the crying 
needs of the multitude, her appeals 
had been so successful that she found 
that she must moderate her tongue, 
unless she intended melting hearts of 
stone until they were too unstable 
even to prompt subscribers. 

“TI think it is really wonderful,” mur- 
mured the younger visitor in awe- 
struck tones, while her companion’s 
sobs grew even more and more be- 
yond her control. “I think we had 
better not stay longer,” she continued 
hurriedly with an anxious glance at 
her sister. “She seems to be so very 
upset. I should like to come again if 
I may,” she added, “but now I must 
take my sister home.” 

Declining all offers of assistance, 
and overwhelmed by the most uncon- 
trollable grief, this strange individual 
was tenderly led away. 

On the threshold the girl turned 
again, and remarked with a little 
blush, “I should like to consult you on 
some other occasion, Miss McAird. I 
want to ask your advice on the subject 
of my coming marriage.” 

Alicia made some laughing reply as 
she watched her visitors depart, filled, 
it must be admitted, with conflicting 
emotions. 

“What strange people 
to be sure!” she mused. 
sulting a perfect stranger on 
one’s marriage, and yet she seemed 
sane enough, poor girl. Hysterical 
subjects both, I expect,” she conclud- 
ed. And she tried to think that she 
had dismissed her late visitors from 


one meets, 
“Fancy con- 


her mind. Still, she was not satisfied. 
A strange uncertainty seemed to hang 
over her, while her affairs seemed to 
have shaped themselves of 


late like 
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some weird and disconnected dream. 
She unfolded the Citizen with a little 
sigh of relief. 


“It is a good thing that— What's 
this?’ murmured Alicia stupidly. 


“What—what—is—this?” 

Well might she ask! In a hoarse, 
strained voice, entirely unlike her own, 
she read aloud:— 


Miss Alicia McAird, the celebrated 
clairvoyante, gave a very successful 
address to a large audience last even- 
ing. Miss McAird will receive at her 
residence in Victoria Square, where 
she will be open to arrange engage- 
ments for the coming season. 


This, then, was the notice she had 
relied upon! This was the publicity 
upon which the Secretary of the 
Cripples’ Fund had built her house of 
sand! 

“I don’t understand,” she murmured 
dreamily. “The reporter must have 
mixed things dreadfully. It oughtn’t 
to be allowed.” But a moment later, 
when the true state of affairs dawned 
fully upon her, righteous wrath filled 
her soul. These people who had come 
to her, they had not hastened in the 
fulness of their hearts in response to 
her appeal, and with charitable intent, 
but had desired merely to pry into the 
supernatural, to dabble in fortune-tell- 
ing and the like. Inch by inch as the 
situation revealed itself, the strange 
behavior of her guests was explained, 
and she laughed aloud, in spite of her 
indignation, when she reviewed the 
whole occurrence. 

But she had yet to realize the cruel- 
ty of the accident. She remembered 
her aspirations, her recently 
hopes, her poor little struggle to stifle 
her own inclination the night before. 
Lower and lower drooped the brown 
shorn head, while hot tears splashed 
unchecked on the pages of the perfidi- 
ous Citizen. The cause of the Cripples’ 
Fund was lost forever. What wonder 
then that its Secretary was in tears. 


raised 
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Some minutes had passed before she 
was conscious that a tray bearing an- 
other visiting card had been quietly in- 
sinuated within the line of vision of 
her down-bent eyes, and there were 
unmistakable traces of tears when she 
acknowledged it with a sharp 

“Not at home, Sarah!” 

That there was some difficulty in the 
earrying out of this program, she 
gathered from the maid’s demeanor, 
and she was about to make further ar- 
rangements for the dismissal of her 
visitors, when her eyes rested on 
a pleasant-faced, trim, well-looking 
young man, presumably the owner of 
the card, who had followed his mis- 
sive into the presence of his unwilling 
hostess. Having complicated affairs 
thus far, the maid withdrew, while 
righteous wrath—which was ever in- 
clined to play an important part in 
Alicia’s affairs—reigned once more in 
her breast. Was she never to be free 
from impertinent interruption? A reck- 
less spirit possessed her. “You have 
come, I suppose, on account of this 
began a little con- 
airy wave to- 


paragraph,” she 
temptuously, with an 
wards the crumpled Citizen. The vis- 
itor gravely admitted this to be the 
fact. 

“Well, I am no longer a clairvoyante,” 
she continued boldly, and it must be 
admitted that her instincts at that un- 
fortunate moment were quarrelsome, 
not to say malicious. 

“Indeed!” he answered in surprise. 

“I have in point of fact retired from 
the business,” she went on, “but I can 
foresee a little in connection with your 
affairs,” she added viciously, “if you 
would like me to tell you what I 
know.” 

The victim expressed his willingness 
to listen, and she continued :— 

“The spirit that prompted you to 
come here might be excusable in an 
empty-headed school-girl.” 

His eyebrows raised themselves al- 
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most imperceptibly, otherwise he re- 
mained immovable. 

“If you are convinced,” she went on, 
“that spirits have any control over 
your destiny, I should advise you to 
try and persuade them to assist you to 
form a future for yourself, and not ex- 
pect them to provide one ready-made; 
if you wish to know anything about 
your marriage—” 

“Thank you,” interrupted the listen- 
er, smiling; “I don’t know that I do 
at present.” 

“It’s just as well,” returned the re- 
tired clairvoyante snappishly, “because 
I couldn’t tell you anything if you 
did.” 

But she failed to obtain the satisfac- 
tion from her display of animosity that 
she had anticipated. The man’s un- 
ruffed demeanor, his quiet, superior, 
highly-amused expression, served only 
as fuel to feed the fire of her indigna- 
tion. How was this ridiculous and un- 
dignified interview to be brought to a 
close? Did he intend to stand grin- 
ning there forever? Angered almost 
beyond all bounds, and hardly knowing 
what she did, she picked up the card 
from the tray before her and tore it 
viciously across and across, until it 
was merely fragments in her hand. 

“T called on behalf of the editor of 
the Daily Citizen,” volunteered the 
visitor at length. 

“What!” exclaimed Alicia, aghast. 

“The card you are at present de- 
stroying explained my business,” ob- 
served the objectionable man cheer- 
fully. + 

The warm blood rushed to Alicia’s 
cheeks and the ready tears to her eyes. 
She realized how unpardonable had 
been her action. 

“Oh, how abominably rude of me!” 
she burst forth in one of her violent 
fits of remorse. “I have been very 
much worried this morning,” she con- 
tinued apologetically, “but I’m afraid 
that’s no excuse for my shocking be- 
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havior.” And she looked regretfully 
at the torn pasteboard in her hand. 
“Pray forgive me,” she continued hum- 
bly, adding in accents of acute repent- 
ance, “And I never so much as looked 
to see your name.” 

“Don’t mention it,” 
stranger politely. 

A faint smile trembled on 
prit’s lips. 

“I couldn’t very well,” she ventured 
meekly, “unless you will be so kind as 
to repeat it.” 

At which the stranger laughed pleas- 
antly, proving that, if any spirit con- 
trolled his demeanor, it was by no 
means an unforgiving one. 

“T came,” he volunteered once more, 
“on behalf of the editor of the Daily 
Citizen, to apologize for the gross error 
that has been made. I am a member 
of the staff,” he further explained. 
“John Norman by name.” 

She looked up with sudden interest. 

“T read nearly all your articles,” she 
said; “I find them bright and very en- 
tertaining, and besides,” she added, 
with an impulsive frankness that 
characterized her speech and action, 
“they are so—so manly.” 

He smiled. “Is it an astonishing 
attribute in one of our sex nowadays?” 
he asked, and she felt his keen gray 
eyes rest for a moment half inquiring- 
ly on her closely-cropped head and 
pocket-laden vest. 

“T hope,” he continued, as his sharp 
glance passed with a gleam of intelli- 
gence over the coins on the table, 
“that you have not been inconven- 
ienced on account of this stupid blun- 
der.” 

“Just a little,” Alicia admitted. 


murmured the 


the cul- 


He expressed his sorrow. “Some 
asinine reporter,” he explained, 
“thought he could manage a dozen 


things in one evening. Among others 
was a big dinner, your meeting and a 
séance. Naturally he made a pretty 
hash of the whole.” 
LIVING AGE. 
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“What a pity the dinner came first,” 
remarked Alicia spitefully, but at the 
same time she indicated a chair for the 
accommodation of her visitor by a gra- 
cious wave of the hand. 

“It was,” John Norman admitted, 
obediently accepting this intimation 
of her hospitable intent. “I will see 
that the mis-statement is contradicted 
to-morrow,” he suggested. 

“And I shall be saved another disap- 
pointment.” 

“You were disappointed?” His 
voice was sympathetic and musical, 
and at the sound of its kindliness the 
hastily-banished tears returned to her 
eyes. 

“Oh, so much,” she said; “I thought 
at first that the people who hurried 
here were interested in the cause. I 
imagined, don’t you know, all those 
poor little suffering children breathing 
the fresh, pure air which, if every one 
had his rights, is theirs—God knows!” 
She paused a moment, checking her 
own enthusiasm with an evident effort. 
“Our cause,” continued more 
quietly, “is almost as weak and ailing 
as the poor little invalids it hopes to 
benefit. When first these people came 
I thought that the world had awak- 
ened at last to a sense of its duty. But 
no; it was just the same silly craving 
for excitement, and always of a per- 
sonal nature. They wanted their for- 


she 


tunes told,” she continued contemptu- 
ously; “they hoped to assist and con- 
verse with souls that are doing very 
well in the next sphere without them. 
And all this time they are blind to the 
fact that in this world souls are stifl- 
ing, suffering, dying in their own dis- 
eased and afflicted bodies and in im- 
possible atmospheres. Why does no 
one clamor for the excitement of com- 
munication with such souls as these?” 

She stopped short suddenly in some 
confusion, conscious that her visitor's 
eyes expressed more evident admira- 
tion as he looked into her flushed and 
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animated face than was absolutely 
necessary to the benefit of the cause. 

John Norman admitted a little lame- 
ly in reply to this abrupt challenge 
that he had no idea why, and Alicia 
went on with a soft little laugh— 

“It’s all very well for you men to sit 
there and agree to everything we say, 
and then in the hardness of your 
hearts go off to a big dinner and make 
a ‘pretty little hash’ of the whole!’ 

“You are very harsh in your judg- 
ment, Miss McAird,” he protested, pull- 
ing at his moustache. 

“But it doesn’t help me,” she con- 
tended mournfully. “It doesn’t help 
me in the least to face these poor little 
afflicted children, who look eagerly for 
my coming, hoping against hope that 
the time has arrived for the fulfillment 
of my promise. I know, guilty wretch 
that I am, that we have not at present 
sufficient funds to carry out half those 
bright plans for the future. How shall 
I face them, these children?’ she con- 
tinued with an unconscious pathos in 
her voice. “How can I tell them that 
I have promised more than I can fulfil, 
and that they must be content to re- 
main at home for the present, until the 
path widens and the way becomes 
clear? How I dread this thing, and 
yet it must be done. To stand before 
the audience last night was ordeal 
enough, but it is nothing—nothing 
compared to this task, I assure you.” 

“Then you will not like speaking in 
public?’ he ventured. 

She favored him with a little 
by reply. Then, imagining that he 
seemed to derive some little. satisfac- 
tion from her evident distaste for ora- 
tory, she added in the spirit of contra- 
diction— 

“There is nothing I should like bet- 
ter if only I were more eloquent.” 

“T don’t think you leave much to be 
desired,” he was beginning when she 
eut him short. 

“If that’s meant for a compliment,” 


moue 
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she said, “please stop before you make 
‘a pretty little hash’ of the whole. It 
takes nothing short of a genius to com- 
pliment a woman successfully on that 
subject. Pardon me,’’she added, with 
a sudden change of tone, “if I have 
tired you. I know I am apt to ride my 
hobby horse to death.” 

“On the contrary,” he answered, “I 
have been most interested throughout, 
and if you will permit me, will contrib- 
ute my mite to the Fund in question.” 
And he drew a crisp note from the 
covers of a prosperous-looking pocket- 
book and placed it without embarrass- 
ment upon the coins that already 
graced the table. 

Her speaking face lit up. 

“How good of you,” she whispered, 
for her voice was scarcely steady 
enough to express her thanks. 

“Perhaps there may be one less to 
disappoint,” he remarked kindly. And 
encouraged by his friendly sympathy 
she was tempted to open her heart. 

“There was one little fellow I re- 
member,” she began, speaking hur- 
riedly; “he was put out, like clothes 
every day to air, on a seat in Padding- 
ton Green—creeping paralysis I think 
it was. He always maintained while 
he lived that that enclosure was equal 
in every respect to the country. I need 
hardly state that he had never seen 
the latter. “Cause why? he would ar- 
gue in his quaint little way; ‘aynt we 
got trees an’ flars an’ grarss? Once 
he said, ‘When it were pretty quiet, 
miss’—imagine the quiet of Paddington 
Green!—‘blowed ef I didn’t see a reb- 
bit, s’elp me I did! He didn’t swear 
as a rule, that child,” she explained 
meditatively, “but I suppose he was 
carried away by his emotions on that 
occasion.” 

She seemed so serious that the lis- 
tener strove to check a guilty smile 
and was driven at length to the weak 
resource of fingering his moustache. 
“He always stuck to the rabbit the- 
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ory,” she continued, with a laugh that 
absolved the conscience of her com- 
panion, adding: “In support of such 
statement his mother told me he once 
brought home an extremely unpleas- 
ant and exceedingly impossible dead 
cat.” 

She laughed again, but the keynote 
was a sad one. Then he rose to take 
his leave. 

“I will do my utmost, Miss McAird,” 
he assured her as he bade her fare- 
well; and there was something in the 
sincerity of his tone which made her 
feel that his promise was at least 
worth having. She smiled to herself 
once or twice over the bundles of pic- 
ture-books and socks, as the kindly de- 
termined face—perhaps a little stern in 
its portrayal of perception and power— 
rose before her; and it was with a lit- 
tle tremor of excitement that she took 
up the Citizen at the breakfast table 
next morning. 

John Norman had been as good as 
his word. Not only had he explained 
and apologized for the error of the 
previous day, but he followed up the 
admission with such a brilliant leader 
on the cause of the crippled that even 
the Secretary was startled out of her- 
self by the beauty of his appeal, and 
solemnly called down blessings upon 
his head in the solitude of her own lit- 
tle drawing-room. Indeed his touch- 
ing words stirred the heartstrings of 
the worthy Briton as he sat at break- 
fast reading the lines in pompous com- 
placency, while Alicia hung over the 
paper in an ecstacy of mingled smiles 
and sighs. To her great surprise her 
own romance of Paddington Green 
figured in its pages, illustrating the 
brave attempts at contentment so of- 
ten to be found under the most ad- 
verse circumstances. Touched by the 
pen of genius, it had been transformed 
as if by magic into an incident of 
zome humor, yet shaded withal with 
a certain tender pathos. A subject for 
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alternate grief and laughter, perhaps 
even for tears. 

In many homes where this happy in- 
spiration fell like seed upon fertile 
ground, ghosts of vanished children 
arose to prompt ungenerous hearts. 
Faded memories of little invalids that 
new were resting awoke at the lifting 
of John Norman’s hand, bidding those 
who loved them once—if they treas- 
ured their remembrance still—to send 
help to the suffering for their sake, and 
in the name of Him who loved the 
crippled poor. A second article fol- 
lowed the first. Gruff city men wrote 


large cheques surreptitiously at their 


offices. Unimportant firms blossomed 
forth unexpectedly into charitable ad- 
vertisement. Hard-faced women un- 
locked long-treasured garments, and, 
though the wrench was great, sent 
them where their creased and folded 
lengths would be not only useful but 
most welcome. A wave of charity 
swept over England—a noble charity, 
for it began at home. 

The Cripples’ Fund throve and pros- 
pered, while its Secretary found her- 
self too overwhelmed with her num- 
erous duties to grant press interviews, 
except, be it understood, to one mem- 
ber of the staff of the Citizen who 
called on her occasionally for copy. 
Higher and higher grew the figures of 
the subscription list, and heavier and 
heavier the postman’s load. Gifts of 
every description poured in; the world 
seemed suddenly to lose its head. 
Strange, miscellaneous offerings ar- 
rived upon the scenes; cricket-bats, 
apparently for ‘the recreation of the in- 
firm, provoked a smile; consignments 
of bottled stout and cases of green 
bugles blocked the office door. But the 
Secretary was equal to all emergencies 
and welcomed every intimation of 
kindly feeling with great enthusiasm, 
from a family of lively ferrets toa 
consignment of wooden legs, finding a 
just and fit use for them all. Then as 
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the delirium waxed to its height the 
subscription list closed upon a magni- 
ficent total, and the pulse of England’s 
charity fell once more to its normal 
temperature. In that bright and glor- 
ious summer a thousand crippled chil- 
dren saw for the first time that part of 
God’s world where Mother Nature still 
struggles valiantly to conceal the en- 
croaching footsteps of mankind. 
Throughout the stifling dog-days, when 
foot passengers grilled on the dusty 
pavement in the sun’s pitiless rays, 
Alicia was faithful to her post, but the 
strain upon her nervous system was 
beginning to tell, and she looked thin 
and worn as she sat at her desk one 
hot afternoon in September. Her eyes 
were unwearied, however. Bright and 
serene, they betrayed such keen inter- 
est in a somewhat lengthy report over 
which she was bending that she scarce- 
ly looked up when the door opened and 
John Norman entered. The once pret- 
tily-furnished drawing-room had late- 
ly been transformed into a bare office 
of the indifferently kept order while 
the bright rugs had given place to an 
unsympathetic oilcloth. The piano was 
supplanted by an overladen desk, and 
the many dainty trifles to which the 
room owed its previous air of taste 
and refinement had now altogether 
vanished. 

“Are you busy, Miss McAird?” be- 
gan the intruder cheerfully. 

“One moment,” Alicia dreamily re- 
plied—“I will not be one moment,” 
adding absently, and half to herself, 
“John Smith—which John Smith, I 
wonder? Of Walworth, no doubt.” 

The visitor obediently placed his hat 
and stick on the table and sat down. 
At the @nd of ten minutes he stirred 
uneasily. 

“IT really won't be long,” murmured 
the Secretary apologetically; “there 
are so many Smiths—Deptford _ per- 
haps.” And she became once more en- 

thralled in her work. 








Five more minutes passed and the 
visitor cleared ‘his throat. é 

“IT wanted to speak to you, Miss Mc- 
Aird,” he ventured. 

“Why, yes,” she returned—“directly. 
How impatient you are— With a 
wooden leg? Do you think it impos- 
sible,” she continued anxiously, “that 
any one could describe the possession 
of a wooden leg as slight lameness?” 

But he ignored the question. 

“IT want to ask you something, Miss 
McAird,” he repeated. 

“Oh, please wait one minute,” she be- 
sought him imploringly. “I've just 
found him after such a search. There 
are so many Smiths,” she repeated 
pathetically; “but I’ve got him at last!” 

“I’m afraid I can’t wait,” he re- 
turned sternly. 

“Is it business?” she reluctantly in- 
quired. 

“Strictly,”’ said he. 

She put down her pen and faced him 
with an effort, but it was evident that 
her thoughts strayed occasionally eith- 
er in the direction of Walworth or 
Deptford, in pursuit of the errant 
John Smith. 

“There’s one cripple on the list,” he 
began, “that you seem to have forgot- 
ten.” 

“You don’t say so,” she exclaimed, 
“and I thought I was so careful. Did 
the make the usual application?” 

“He did,” observed the visitor short- 
ly, “but you were too busy at the time 
to attend to him. He was very much 
disappointed.” 

“Poor boy!” murmured Alicia sym- 
pathetically. 

“For ‘this reason,” continued the 
first speaker with emphasis—“he has 
been stifling in London all the sum- 
mer.” 

“The case shall be looked into,” re- 
marked the Secretary. “Who is he?” 

“He’s a sort of orphan,” returned 
Norman pathetically. “One I’m a bit 
interested in, in fact.” 
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The Secretary was evidently puz- 
zled. 

“How is he crippled?’ she inquired 
abruptly. 

The visitor hesitated. 

“I fancy it’s mental troubte,” he vol- 
unteered at length. 

“An idiot?” suggested Alicia briskly. 

“Not exactly,” he returned reckless- 
ly. “Perhaps I ought to admit a little 
moral deficiency.” 

“A criminal!” exclaimed Miss 
Aird in dismay. 

“Not quite,” replied Norman airily. 
“You might set him down as a harm- 
less sort of fool, you know. A good 
bit crippled too, I consider, in mind, 
body and estate.” 

The Secretary glanced at him sharp 
ly. A soft pink color was rising in her 
cheeks, while a faint glint of suspicion 
had already begun to dawn dewily in 
her eyes. 

But he was staring before him, to all 
appearance blankly unconscious of her 
scrutiny. 

“I think,” he continued boldly, “that 
the best thing you can do is to take 
the poor wretch out of town yourself, 
Miss MecAird. I’m sure you needa 
change if any one does.” 

Her eyes met his severely, but he 
held his ground in spite of the slightly 
abashed feeling that crept over him. 
He sprang to his feet, making both 
moral and physical effort to shake it 
off. 

“Who is this neglected applicant?” 


Mc- 


Temple Bar. 
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she demanded sternly. “I will see that 
he gets his holiday—his congé, one 
might almost say,” she added with a 
little laugh. 

Her victim stirred uneasily, but re- 
mained silent. 

“Where is he now?” she still insist- 
ed, though her bright eyes seemed to 
smile upon him in a way that filled his 
soul with conscious gladness. He 
caught the hand outstretched towards 
him in a pretty attitude of warning, 
and with it he regained his courage. 

“I’m dreadfully afraid, Alicia,” he 
admitted, with a triumph that appar- 
ent meekness could not conceal, “that 
he is here.” 


The following is an extract from the 
pages of the Daily Citizen:— 


Owing to the subscription raised for 
the benefit of the Cripples’ Holiday 
Fund, and the untiring exertions of its 
Honorary Secretary, Miss Alicia Mc- 
Aird—Mrs. John Norman—over a 
thousand cripples have been sent into 
the country. Mrs. Norman, whose 
task is over for the season, has con- 
sented to accompany the last of her 
protégées on a visit to the Lakes. 

In their boarding-houses’ British 
grumblers wuo had not subscribed to 
the Fund scanned the lines disdainful- 
ly. 

“Cripples to the Lakes,” they snort- 
ed indignantly—‘and the young wom- 
That's the way the charitable 
Scandal- 


an too! 
British public is defrauded. 


ous! 
Evelyn Hope. 





THE OLD DESPAIR. 


Pale brows, still hands, and dim hair, 
I had a beautiful friend, 

And dreamed that the old despair 
Would end in love in the end: 

She looked in my heart one day, 

And saw your image was there; 


She has gone weeping away. 


W. B. Yeats. 
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CONFUCIUS AND CHINESE ETHICS.« 


White, black or yellow, all the na- 
tions of the earth recognize justice and 
injustice, but they do not all attach 
the same idea to these terms. There 
is not one of them that does not differ- 
entiate evil and good actions which are 
permissible from those which are not 
so; but what some admire or excuse 
incurs the blame of others, and cer- 
tain virtues do not possess the same 
value in the eyes of all peoples. When 
it comes to ethics, to questions of duty, 
of serious or petty offences, each na- 
tion has its own opinion, and what we 
might call its own scale of values. 

A European but lately arrived in a 
Chinese city hears, as he crosses a 
square, the cry of “Stop thief!” and he 
notices with surprise that nobody 
makes any effort to seize the criminal, 
but that, on the contrary, all do their 
best to get out of the way—to vanish 
without turning their heads. In reply 
to his questions he learns that a true 
Chinaman is not at all anxious to be 
mixed up with evil-doers; still less to 
have anything to do with the law 
courts; that to make formal complaint 
is a serious matter and a dangerous 
business, that witnesses are _ treated 
like criminals, put under lock and key 
and held for ransom, while a judge 
who understands the workings of the 
human heart will have them bastina- 
doed to instil into them the love of vir- 
tue naked and undefiled. The Euro- 
pean is amazed and indignant, the 
Chinaman neither indignant nor 
amazed. It is a custom, a received us- 
age. Do we dispute about usages? 
That is the way things are managed, 
but a man should lay down certain 
rules of conduct for himself, and the 
wise man shuns judges and policemen, 


* Translated for The Living Age. 


even as the hare flees the hunter. 
“During thy life’s entire span,” says a 
Chinese proverb, ““avoid the law court 
with that same care with which, after 
thy death, thou wilt avoid Hell.... 
If ever thou shouldst stand in the pres- 
ence of the judge nine oxen would not 
suffice to drag thee away. ... When 
a man brings a lawsuit the families 
are brought to want, and he who gains 
a cat is sure to lose a cow. ... It is 
easier to deal with serpents than with 
judges and sheriffs.” 

There’s no use in getting angry: take 
the world as you find it. Simply take 
care never to have a law-suit, and if 
your head is hot and your temper 
hasty then repeat to yourself a hun- 
dred times daily, “Blessed are the 
meek.” 

Manage, also, so that you may only 
leave a few jags of your fleece in the 
hands of the rapacious and extortion- 
ate governors; if you must lie, then lie. 
They have the right to take, and you 
have the right to deceive. This again 
is a recognized custom. This is the 
way things have gone on for three 
thousand years, which proves that this 
is the only way in which they can go 
on, and that only idiots lose their tem- 
per. The time may come, perhaps, 
when, by the blessing of heaven, you 
will have a functionary in your own 
family and then will come your turn 
to share in the pickings. We are told 
that when a Chinaman hears that one 
of his friends has been appointed to a 
prominent office under Government, 
especially if the post be in the custom- 
house, envy speaks from his every 
feature and he immediately calculates 
that the place in question is probably 
worth 300,000 taéls. He means by 
that that his lucky friend, taking one 
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year with another, will be able to 
pocket this sum without creating any 
scandal either among his superiors or 
his inferiors, provided only that he 
limit himself to the extortions sanc- 
tioned by usage, and get his govern- 
ment into no difficulties by negligence, 
harshness, or irregular thieving. Live 
and let live, is the motto in China, and 
except in certain and unusual cases, 
she finds her interest in observing its 
dictates. 

But if Chinese ethics are indulgent 
to its officials, judges who prevaricate 
and extortionate mandarins, it must 
not be supposed that mercy is shown 
to all sorts of mis-deeds. Severity, 
rigor even, is not unknown. Servants 
are authorized to levy a tenth on all 
supplies and all suppliers. But every 
breach of trust and all fraudulent pur- 
loining are strenuously forbidden, and 
a master who treats his servants de- 
cently can leave his keys in the pan- 
try-door; he will never miss anything. 
Chinese ethics demand that merchants 
should be exact and upright in busi- 
ness and that they keep their engage- 
ments at any cost to themselves; and, 
generally speaking, a Chinaman is ab- 
solutely straightforward. The Chin- 
ese code condemns all forms of dissi- 
pation and loose living, and has no tol- 
eration for laziness, and artisans as 
hardworking, sober, and indefatigable 
as the Chinese are rarely found out of 
China. But before all else are family 
obligations held sacred by their code; 
and he who neglects or betrays these 
is covered with opprobrium and blast- 
ed with everlasting infamy. 

“In the Chinese family the father is 
the autocrat.” Such are the words of 
a saintly missionary, the author of an 
excellent work on Pekin.t “His sons, 
even though they are themselves elder- 


1 Peking, histoire et description, par A. Favier. 
Pekin. 1896. 

? Sittenbilder aus China, Madchen und Frauen. 
1895. Die Zukunft Ostasiens.1895. Drei Jahre 
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ly, owe him respect, obedience and 
veneration.” Parricide is a crime al- 
most unknown; and any city where it 
is committed must have a corner of its 
fortifications torn down and rebuilt in 
a different style, to perpetuate the 
memory of such a villainy. 

M. de Brandt is unquestionably one 
of the men who are best acquainted 
with China, where he has lived for 
many years as the representative of 
the German government. No one in 
my opinion has examined that great 
and marvellous country with more im- 
partiality and philosophy. M. de 
Brandt is not merely a politician, he 
is also a thinker. Read carefully the 
monographs in which he deals with the 
Celestial Empire, and you will find the 
Chinese character less mysterious than 
before. Its chief peculiarity lies in 
the close connection which exists be- 
tween its faults and meannesses on 
the one hand, and its virtues and fine 
points on the other. For these all 
spring from the same source, and it is 
more true of China than of any other 
part of the globe, that poisons are rem- 
edies there, and remedies poison. 

In the second half of the sixth cen- 
tury B. C., when China, governed by a 
feudal system, was divided into hered- 
itary duchies, and when its Emperors 
only possessed the empty prerogative 
of a suzerainty that was too often il- 
lusory, & man who called himself 
Kung-Kiu, who was later known as 
Kung-fu-tsé, and to whom the Jesuits 
gave the name Confucius, acquired a 
sudden celebrity. His biographies as- 
sure us that he was never young, but 
always looked like a little old man, 
and we find no difficulty in believing 
them. Firmly fixed in his habits, his 
costume, his peculiar diet, and his 
highly ceremonious manners, all bore 


1894-7. Aus dem Laude 
Die Chinesische Philosophie 
1898. 


Ostasiatischer Politik. 
des Zopfes. 1898. 
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witness to the extreme importance 
which he attached to little things and 
minor details, and to his own scrupu- 
lous obedience to a number of self-im- 
posed rules. At times his mood was 
sportive, and he would display a gen- 
tle irony; under certain circumstances 
he proved that he could even laugh, but 
the greater part of the time he was 
morose, surly, crabbed and fault-iind- 
ing. He felt that he had been endowed 
with the gift of remonstrance and rep- 
rimand, and he _ believed himself 
-alled upon to correct and reform his 
neighbor. Priding himself on his own 
omniscience, he made unctuous dis- 
play in public of the superiority of his 
own intellect. He admired and lauded 
the dead, he despised the living, and 
never let slip an opportunity of telling 
them disagreeable truths. In one 
sense he was a missionary, but he was, 
above all, a professor of ethics, who 
lectured on his own wisdom to princes 
and peoples. 

His enemies have said many un- 
pleasant things about him, which were 
for the most part unjustifiable calum- 
nies. The story goes that a brigand 
chief named Kih, whom he was exhort- 
ing to virtue, retaliated in these words: 
“You are always prosing and droning 
maxims. In and 
invoke your old 
never still, your 

drum-stick; you 
injus- 
make 


out season 
out of 
sages; your lips are 
tongue clicks like a 
philosophize about justice and 
tice, you draw conclusions and 
sub-divisions, and following your ex- 
ample learned men neglect their habit- 
ual occupation and meddle with things 
which do not concern them. You are 
forever talking about filial piety and 
fraternity, and you yourself toady the 
rich and powerful of this world. Your 
strange garb and close-drawn girdle, 
your affected discourse and hypocriti- 
eal conduct impose upon our princes, 
but at bottom your one desire is for 
Why am I treated 


your 
season you 


honors and wealth. 
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like a brigand? Kiu is a greater brig- 
and than Kih.” 

Kih, the brigand, was mistaken. 
Most certainly Confucius felt no aver- 
sion for worldly honor. It was his 
ambition to become the habitual or in- 
influential counsellor of the mighty on 
this earth; but this is a failing common 
to all professional moralists. They are 
ever prone to assume the censorship 
of the public and to direct its con- 
science, but Confucius neither courted 
nor flattered crowned heads. He told 
them much more about their duties 
than their rights; he made his royal 
followers understand that nations were 
not created for princes, but princes for 
nations; that the happiness of their 
subjects should be their principal care; 
that he who wishes to reign should be 
able to rule his own spirit; that he who 
wishes to elevate others should first 
attend to his own improvement, and 
that self-mastery is the finest of con- 
quests. He cared little for dogma, for 
the subtleties of theology or mystical 
speculation, but reduced everything to 
a simple question of right and wrong. 
This excessively utilitarian moralist 
eared only for such sciences as are in 
some way useful; he subordinated the 
art of right-thinking to that of right- 
living, and busying himself, for the 
most part, with sublunary affairs, he 
relegated to the idle and the inordin- 
ately curious the task of finding out 
what happens in heaven. All he was 
and all he wished to be was a teacher 
of virtue, and a strange destiny has 
brought it to pass that this teacher of 
virtue has exercised over an immense 
empire an influence that 
the national character and institutions 
of the Chinese bear, and will ever bear, 
his stamp. 

China is the only nation on earth 
that has had for its chosen instruc- 
tor a sullen, little, old man, curiously 
dispassionate by nature and a great 
framer of epigrams; one who cared 


so decisive 
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little for t&eogonies, fairy-tales, or leg- 
ends, and who never worked a miracle. 
As an Englishman has pointed out® the 
classic books of the Confucian school 
form a striking contrast to the litera- 
ture of the Hindoos, the Greeks, the 
Romans and the Jews. 

“There is not a single sentence in the 
whole of the sacred books and their 
annotations that may not be read aloud 
in any family circle in England. Again, 
in every other non-Christian country, 
idolatry has been associated with hu- 
man sacrifices and with the deification 
of vice, accompanied by licentious 
rights and orgies. Nota sign of all 
this exists in China. 

“The direct personal responsibility of 
the Emperor to heaven for the quality 
of his rule; the exaltation of the peo- 
ple as of more importance than the 
rulers: the doctrine that the virtuous 
and abie should be the rulers, and that 
their rule must be based upon virtue 
. .. these points have attracted the 
attention of all observers.” 

Such were the views expressed after 
his own fashion by Maximilian Robes- 
pierre, who, though he knew it not, 
belonged to the school of Kung-fu-tsé 
or Kung Kiu. 

Let us avoid exaggeration. China 
has known other masters besides Con- 
fucius. She has had her metaphysi- 
cians and her mystics, who preached 
the contempt of all earthly things, de- 
tachment, retreat, repose and silence. 
They taught her that realities are but 
vain shows, the shadow of a dream, 
that nothing exists save that which is 
not. “One day I, Chwang-Chau, 
dreamed that I was a butterfly flitting 
from flower to flower and taking de- 
light in my evolutions. I awoke and 
became once more myself. What am I 
to conclude? Did Chwang-Chau dream 
that he was a butterfly, or am I only a 

8 Arthur H. Smith: Chinese Characteristics. 


First three sentences quoted from Mr. Meadows’ 
book: The Chinese and Their Rebellions. 
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butterfly which has dreamed that it 
was Chwang-Chau? I do not know.” 
The value of these reveries is purely 
literary. They are the sort of mental 
gymnastics with which a Chinaman 
amuses himself in his leisure moments, 
but which exercise no influence upon 
his conduct and unis life. He believes 
firmly in the realities of this world. 
It would be impossible for you to per- 
suade him that he is only a dreaming 
butterfly. He avoids abstract reason- 
ing, speculative and critical analysis 
interest him but slightly; he cares only 
for the wisdom which is practical. 
However, he has his days when the 
teaching of Confucius seems to him a 
little thin, a little melancholy, and 
though he has a liking for axioms he 
has a decided leaning to the supersti- 
tions which trouble at the same time 
that they embellish our life. He be- 
lieves in occult powers which are to be 
conciliated; he considers that the Feng- 
Shui, or art of securing obedience from 
wind and water, is no despicable 
science, and though he is very fond of 
his money, he is ready to cross the 
palm of astrologers, horoscope-makers, 
geomancers, and diviners generally, 
if only they will impart to him their 
secrets. He is concerned to know what 
days are favorable for festivities or 
weddings, or for beginning a building, 
whether it is possible to pierce another 
window in one’s house, to increase the 
height of a chimney, cut a tree or fill 
up a pond, without getting into trouble 
with certain invisible beings who have 
very uncertain tempers. Above all, he 
is anxious to choose his burial-place 
wisely. The matter is important, and 
he will consult the geomancer. There 
are ill-omened spots where the dead 
are tormented by the powers of the 
shades, and if the dead are not com- 
fortable the affairs of the living suffer 
in consequence. While there are cer- 
tain questions which the geomancers 
and astrologers alone are capable of 
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answering, it is in Buddha and his 
priests that tne Chinaman places his 
chief confidence with regard to all that 
concerns the life beyond the grave; 
with which, indeed, he is forbidden by 
Confucius to concern himself, but 
which from time to time inspires him 
with a vague disquietude. He has 
heard it said that prayers, litanies, 
vows and pilgrimages may prove of 
use, that by performing certain acts of 
devotion he will get off with fewer 
trials when he reaches the kingdom of 
the shades. For a long time the wis- 
dom of Confucius waged open war 
with Buddhism, whose ascetic tenden- 
cies and monastic discipline seemed to 
the philosopher a menace to those fam- 
ily and domestic virtues on which the 
prosperity of states depends. But 
China is the land of compromise. A 
modus vivendi was found. The educat- 
ed men of the present day regard 
Buddha with a certain indulgence 
mixed with secret contempt; the com- 
mon people in their Chinese prudence 
feel that measures of precaution are 
never superfluous and that it is a good 
plan to be on friendly terms with all 
gods and all priests. A Japanese once 
said to M. de Brandt: “We are born 
Shintoists, we live Confucians, and we 
die Buddhists.” According to M. de 
Brandt, the same is not true of the 
Chinaman. He is born a Confucian; 
that is to say, from his birth he has 
Confucius in the blood. This natural 
religion is a doctrine of ethics without 
dogma and without legend, upon 
which has been engrafted a form of 
ancestor- and hero-worship. Still he 
always reserves to himself the “bene- 
fit of inventory,” and he gives a ready 
useful superstitions 
tend to 


welcome to all 
and to any practices which 


further his well-being in this world or 
the next, however strange these may 
appear to himself. 

It is equally certain that in spite of 
the concessions which Confucianism 
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has made to foreign gods and popular 
prejudice, it remains master of the 
field, and has always been recognized 
as the sole orthodox belief and the 
state religion. Every candidate for 
public office is obliged to prove that 
he has been steeped in the books and 
the precepts of Confucius and his dis- 
ciples; that he knows them by heart; 
that the sage of sages has given to his 
intelligence and his soul their perman- 
ent form; and he, furthermore, prom- 
ises never to forget that a Chinese 
functionary, like the “master of mas- 
ters,” must be an ethical teacher. 
“Confucianism,” says M. de Brandt, 
“is the soul of Chinese civilization, 
and we must not undervalue the es- 
sential services which it has rendered. 
Century after century it has labored 
to preserve the family and the state. 
It is due to the influence of Confucian- 
ism that China has been spared the 
calamities that have desolated Europe, 
that the inquisition, fanaticism and 
anarchy are all unknown to her. The 
Celestial Empire is the only country 
where a Philosophy has been of uni- 
versal benefit to an entire naticn, 
which it has assisted for thousands of 
years in the ruling of its life and con- 
duct.” 

The surly little old man, who suc- 
ceeded in this vast enterprise. and of 
whom it has been said that he spoke 
rather as a sage than a prophet, and 
that he was the only one among the 
world’s great teachers who had no fe- 
male following, neither invented nor 
preached novelties. His doctrine was 
in no way peculiar to himself; it was 
its impersonality, doubtless, which 
made it so marvellously successful. 
He was the most Chinese of Chinamen, 
and China recognized herself in him. 
He was the man of lost tradition; he 
forced kings and tribes to respect old 
aphorisms drawn from forgotten or 
neglected books, which lay mouldering 
in dark corners until he brought them 

















to light. He restored to honor the 
patriarchal system of primitive times, 
which did not seem to him incompat- 
ible with refined civilization. He 
thought that the family, in the old 
sense of the term, is the corner-stone 
of all society destined to survive, and 
of every empire likely to endure; that 
the individual is nothing, that he pos- 
sesses rights only in his quality of 
member of a domestic community 
whose interests are bound up with his 
own. This community comprises both 
living and dead members, and to se- 
cure its prosperity it is essential that 


the living assist one another and hon- , 


or the dead whose memory must en- 
dure through all time. Misfortune is 
the punishment of negligence; for 
these invisible toilers labor only in re- 
turn for worship; they do nothing for 
the forgetful and ungrateful. 

The Chinese family, as a Chinaman 
has said, is a kind of corporate society 
whose goods are usually held in com- 
mon and all whose members, being 
partners one of the other, are bound to 
render mutual assistance. Authority 
resides in the eldest member who ful- 
fils the functions of the head of a gov- 
ernment. All contribute their share, 
while a common treasury contains the 
joint resources, and statutes define the 
duties and rights of each member. 
Should intestine differences necessitate 
a division of goods, then the credit of 
that family is impaired and its happi- 
ness and glory are alike brought to an 
end. 

It is not brilliant achievements, gal- 
lant adventures and romantic virtues 
that make a family prosper, but union, 
discipline, labor, economy, temperance. 
“Labor long,” Confucius used to say; 
“consume but little. Give earnest 
heed to petty things. Nothing is more 
important than that which seems in- 
significant; and this is why a wise man 
always keeps a close watch upon him- 
self when he is alone. Limit both your 
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pleasures and your displeasures! Thus 
may man attain to spiritual harmony, 
and when this harmony is perfect, or- 
der reigns on earth as it does in heav- 
en. Everything begins to grow, the 
sap flows freely, and all goes well.” 

Filial piety is the source of all the 
other virtues, and paternal authority 
is the one thing sacred in this ‘orld. 
Rightly interpreted, civil and social 
virtues are identical with the domestic. 
The father is a sovereign, surrounded 
by his subjects; the sovereign, a father 
surrounded by his children. He has a 
right to their respect and their hom- 
age, but he does not demand of them 
a servile and silent obedience; every 
Chinaman has the right of remon- 
strance. 

“In the ancient days,” said the mas- 
ter on another occasion, “when the 
Emperor’s own principles were not 
good, he had seven ministers to warn 
him and he ran no risk of losing his 
crown. When a learned man had 
friends who considered it their duty to 
call him to account, he preserved his 
reputation, and when fathers had sons 
who gave them good advice, they did 
not enter upon evil courses.” 

The Emperor is the head of a family 
and, as such, called upon to prefer the 
happiness of his children to his own; 
to care for them as the bees for their 
larva, and to lend a willing ear to the 
representations and counsels of the 
wise. Since these pass their lives in 
conversing with the dead and question- 
ing them, it is their province to en- 
lighten the conscience of their sover- 
eign, to recall to his memory hoary 
traditions, and perpetually to remind 
him that the secret of happiness lies 
in revering ancient things, and respect- 
ing the muffled murmur of ancient 
words. “It is a grave error,” says M. 
de Brandt, “to describe the Chinese 
system of government as autocratic. 
The Emperor and his counsellors have 
to show so much consideration for the 
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old philosophic principles, and for the 
wise customs of the former occupants 
of the throne that their powers are 
more limited than are those of any Eu- 
ropean sovereign caught in the meshes 
of a constitution.” Like the authority 
of a father the absolutism of a Chin- 
ese Emperor is limited by the right of 
remonstrance and censure possessed 
by the living and the dead; and the 
dead are at times more importun- 
ate and tyrannical censors than the 
living. 

China is less a nation than an im- 
mense family, theoretically governed 
by the Son of Heaven, the Patriarch of 
Patriarchs. The flowery empire is 
divided into provinces as large as 
kingdoms, where every sort of flower 
blows, where there is every variety of 
climate, where a quantity of different 
dialects are spoken, and these provin- 
ces are united one to the other only by 
the loosest of bonds. But political un- 
ity is replaced by ethical; everywhere 
you find the same customs, the same 
ceremonies, the same rites, the same 
point of view, and all the observances 
which belong to the patriarchal organ- 
ization of the family. Days, years and 
away, but China does 
a genius 


centuries pass 
not change. Confucius had 
for firm and enduring foundations, the 
genius of permanence. 

But while the domestic virtues may 
prove a fountain of perpetual youth, 
for a nation’s life, they have also their 
disadvantages and drawbacks; and 
often the pros and counterbal- 
ance. “Family loyalty, which is more 
universal and intense in China than in 
any other country, 
sive as to have entailed disastrous re- 
sults. Community of interests among 
the members of a_ family, or, as one 
.might more truly call it, a clan, sub- 
stitutes, for personal dignity and the 
independence of the individual, the 


cons 


is there so exces- 


tyranny of an irresponsible collectiv- 
demands warp the 


ity whose moral 
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sense of the Chinese. How can a man 
be devoted to the public weal when 
custom, duty, and good-breeding alike 
oblige him to subordinate every other 
consideration to the interests of the 
family into which he was born, his 
own race and kindred? We may add 
that a man who glories in working for 
a community often permits himself to 
do, on behalf of such community, illicit 
deeds which he would never commit 
for his own benefit; that the collective 
being of whom he is the humble and 
devoted servant authorizes him to jug- 
gle with morality after a fashion 
which he would blush to employ in the 
furtherance of his private’ ends. 
Fraud, deceit, theft, are no longer 
shameful when he who steals and lies 
is performing a domestic duty. Our 
little self has certain hesitancies; our 
great self knows none.” 

How does it happen that China has 
so many grievances against her man- 
darins, and that the bureaucracy by 
which she is served so weighs her 
down, so paralyzes every member? In 
a country whose population is nearly 
four hundred millions, the number of 
civil functionaries paid by the state 
is only about nine thousand, which is a 
trifle. But each of these function- 
aries has tremendous obligations to 
discharge, and the legal revenue of his 
post is not sufficient to defray its ex- 
penses. Usually he has been obliged 
to buy his appointment, and the joint- 
stock company which furnished him 
the necessary funds expects to be re- 
imbursed. In spite of his protesta- 
tions, to which no one pays any atten- 
tion, his offices are filled with super- 
numeraries, place-hunters, useless peo- 
ple of all kinds. He would fail to give 
satisfaction if he did not find some 
occupation for these men, and put 
them in the way of getting good tips. 
Nor is this all; the functionary has a 
family, who celebrated his nomination 
as the most glorious and fortunate of 














events, and which considers him as its 
milch cow. He would cover himself 
with opprobrium were he to betray 
their hopes, and like himself every one 
of his supernumeraries has not merely 
a father and brothers, but relatives to 
the fourth and fourteenth degree, for 
whom it is his duty to do something. 
It is a debt of honor; such was the 
ruling of Confucius. “This moral obli- 
gation to provide for one’s relations, 
even the most distant,’—I quote once 
more from M. de Brandt—“is one of 
the great social scourges of China, and 
the greatest obstacle to the success of 
enterprise. The 
share, and 


every commercial 
family which demands a 
whose imporcunities are simply shame- 
less, leads any business enterprise to 
speecy failure.” The domestic virtues 
are very expensive in China, and pa- 
triarchal piety is at once its glory and 
its destruction. 

The societies which most 
nearly to that perfection which is nev- 
er absolutely attained are those which 
succeed in maintaining an equilibrium 
between the prerogatives of the gov- 
erning and the rights of the governed, 
without sacrificing either the good of 
the whole to individual interests or in- 
dividual interests to the stability of 
the In China the balance in- 
clines to the domestic side. However 
exorbitant are the powers it confers 
on its agents, the state is held in check 
by the large combinations of private 
interests, and in times of trial, when 
the state makes an appeal to public 
spirit, it finds that the family is all and 
public spirit nowhere. 

It must not be the 
doctrines of Confucius gained accept- 
ance without either struggle or effort. 
In fact, they aroused violent opposi- 


approach 


state. 


supposed that 


tion, sustained defeat, and suffered 
eclipse. Certain Chinese emperors, 
who had a talent for administration 


and warfare, could not pardon the 
surly little old man for having limited 
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their rights and authority; they want- 
ed to have a free hand, to shake off 
the tyranny of good principles. They 
considered these principles false and 
the teachers of virtue mere plotters 
and mischief-makers. Among the rul- 
ers of this class was one extraordinary 
man, Tsin Shi Wangti, who in the last 
years of the second century before our 
era, founded the Tsin dynasty. 

He built forts and constructed mili- 
tary roads in all directions. He sur- 
rounded himself by an army of 600,- 
000 men, which sufficed to confirm his 
power at home and moved to awe the 
innumerable Tartar horsemen 
menaced his trontiers. He was one of 
the greatest of China’s sovereigns, but 
he acquired a detestable reputation 
among the learned. The teachers of 
virtue were antipathetic to him. From 
the day of his accession to the throne 
he had a dislike for these inconvenient 
censors with their sharp noses; and he 
determined to put them in their proper 
place, to send them back to their stud- 
ies and their brushes. They were born 
to write history, not to make it. 

A Chinese related 
how, on his return a victorious 
expedition in the south, this genial des- 
pot gave a feast in his palace and 
summoned to it those 
learned the 
Imperial Academy. 
took the liberty of 
without circumlocution 
ciates and he were not satisfied with 
their Emperor, that he did not pay suf- 
ficiert attention to established custom, 
or to the maxims and decisions of the 
the laws which govern 
families, that he did not 
for his own people, that 


who 


chronicler has 


from 


most 
the 
them 
him 


seventy 

men, professors of 

One of 
telling 


that his asso- 


sages, or to 
well-ordered 
do anything 
after having conquered all the country 
between the four seas, he had given 
nothing to his sons, his young brothers, 
or to the teachers who were so lavish 
of their advice; that he allowed them 
to live as private citizens, without giv- 
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ing them the smallest of estates. 
“Your will is your only law. A sov- 
ereign who despises the old customs 
and the lessons of antiquity will have 
but brief prosperity.” 

The Emperor said never a word, but 
he nodded to his prime minister Li-tsé, 
who, taking the floor, spoke substan- 
tially as follows:— 

“Every ruler has the right to govern 
as he may deem best, adapting his 
methods to the trend of the times; but 
this is a truth which no idiotic profes- 
sor will ever understand. The princes 
of former days gathered about them 
learned men whom they felt it their 
duty to consult on all occasions. You 
have founded an empire which shall 
last from generation to generation for 
more than three thousand years; you 
have the right to introduce a new sys- 
tem and toask advice of no one. 
Every man should mind his own busi- 
ness. Let literary men devote their 
attention to literature instead of show- 
ing this mad desire to meddle with 
what does not concern them. They 
exalt the past and despise the present. 
Infatuated by their short-sighted wis- 
dom, forehead to forehead, and nose 
to nose, they hold mysterious conver- 
sations, saying evil of all the world, 
and criticising yourself and your laws. 
Within your palaces they speak low, 
once out in the street they shriek and 
squeal. If you follow my advice you 
will twist their thumbs. Order that 
all those musty old volumes by which 
they set such store be destroyed with 
the exception of those which treat of 
agriculture and medicine. Let every- 
one who possesses a copy of their sa- 
cred books, the “Shiking,” the “Shuk- 
ing,” or the “Hundred Schools,” be 
ordered to hand it over to the authori- 
ties of his district, who will see that 
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all are burned. © Order, furthermore, 
that all the pedants who permit them- 
selves to reason from the “Shiking” 
and the “Shuking” be handed over to 
the tender mercies of the executioner, 
and that their bodies be exposed in the 
marketplace, that those who laud the 
past at the expense of the present be 
put to death with all their relations; 
that those who have not burned their 
libraries before the expiration of thir- 
ty days be branded with hot iron and 
condemned to work for four years on 
the great wall.” 

The advice of his minister struck the 
Emperor as perfectly sound. He 
showed open hostility to the ancient 
sages and to all who permitted them- 
selves to praise them; he caused many 
books to be burned, and authors ac- 
cuse him of having caused fourteen 
thousand heads to fall, but authors 
have always exaggerated in every 
country. The dynasty of the Han 
avenged the biter affront which the 
Tsin had offered Confucius; it was 
then that his doctrine became a state 
religion, that they began to build tem- 
ples in his honor and offer him sacri- 
fice. The Manchow dynasty in 1657 
conferred upon him the title of Perfect 
Sage. By glorifying the man in whom 
the old Chinese philosophy had been in- 
carnated, it hoped to win the heart of 
theCelestials and reconcile them to for- 
eign rule. The professional moralists 
have had the last word; they govern 
China still, though she distrusts, and 
not without reason, their claw-like 
hands, and the elongated nails in 
which they terminate, their preposter- 
ously long sleeves, their haughty self- 
satisfaction, their bitter yelps of dis- 
content, their fox-like cunning and 
their insatiable greed. 

G. Valbert. 
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The sleepy little Himalayan town of 
Chamba was, for the nonce, very much 
awake. Its steep streets and open 
shop-fronts were a-buzz with one all- 
absorbing topic—the approaching mar- 
riage of its sixteen-year-old Mahara- 
jah. The boy being still a minor, the 
affairs of his small State were admin- 
istered, nominally, by a British Resi- 
dent, actually by those two invincible 
gods of the East—“dustur (custom),” 
and the Holy Brahmin. The Mahara- 
jah was of the bluest Rajput blood, a 
Hindu of the Hindus, a Surj-bunsi, or 
lineal descendant from the Sun. It 
followed, therefore, that superstition 
and priestcraft were as the breath of 
his nostrils, and that the will of the 
Brahmin was law throughout the 
State; an iron will, against which 
force, persuasion, argument, dash 
themselves in vain. 

Now therefore was the voice of the 
Court-Astrologer uplifted in solemn 
commands that none dare disobey; for 
was he not the mouth-piece of the 
stars? 

The present month being that of 
October, it was decreed that the Ma- 
harajah should marry in the following 
March or April, these being auspicious 
months; and since the stars had spok- 
en, it was obviously useless for so un- 
enlightened a being as a British Resi- 
dent to offer any opinion on the matter. 
Wherefore he very wisely held his 
peace and let the stars have their way. 
The first marriage of a Rajput Prince 
(he is permitted, be it remembered, to 
repeat the ceremony not oftener than 
once a year) is perhaps the most sol- 
emn and important event of his life; 
yet he is allowed no voice in the elab- 
orate arrangements such an event in- 
volves, least of all in the choice of his 





senior Ranee that is to be. The whole 
affair is, in fact, purely a matter of 
business between State and State; a 
question of the best bargain and the 
largest dower, provided only that the 
lady be the Prince’s equal in birth and 
blood. The Rajput chiefs are thus 
placed in a somewhat delicate position 
with regard to their wives; the more 
so since no one connected with the 
bridegroom is allowed to see the girl, 
whose charms must therefore be ac- 
cepted on hearsay evidence only. The 
husband himself may not set eyes on 
his bride till the wedding-rites are 
three parts over; and should she then 
prove uncomely in his eyes the loss 
will be hers,—for her supremacy will 
be of short duration. 

In the present instance the Mahara- 
jah had been betrothed, three years 
previously, to the grand-daughter ‘of 
the Ruler of Cashmere; and an agree- 
ment had then been entered into that 
she should be the first wife, and thus 
have permanent precedence in the pal- 
ace household. This was a necessary 
stipulation; but it so chanced that the 
favored bride was of the tender age of 
eight years, and was, therefore scarce- 
ly fitted, as yet, to assume the respon- 
sibilities of wifehood. This difficulty 
was duly put forward by the Resident, 
when a council was called to discuss 
the delicate question; but a bearded 
senator, full of years and authority, 
waved it aside with a dignified sweep 
of his hand. 

“The Sahib surely forgets,” quoth 
he, in a tone of mild reproof, “that the 
Rajput does not marry once only. Let 
but the present marriage take place 
in Phagun (the last month but one of 
the year) and the Maharajah can then 
take to wife a lady of riper age in 
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Bisakh (the first month of the new 
year) the younger bride abiding with 
her parents till they shall see fit to 
send her to us. Are not my words the 
words of wisdom, oh, my brothers?” 
The answer to this appeal was one of 
unanimous assent, and the resolution 
was carried without further debate. 
Preparations for the coming event 
now began in serious earnest. The 
modest resources of the state treasury 
were taxed to their utmost to meet 
the demands of the occasion; for the 
eastle of the first bride’s father lay in 
one of the valleys on the outer slopes 
of the Himalayas, some six marches 
(seventy-five miles) ffom the town of 
Chamba; and it was estimated that up- 
wards of two thousand people would 
probably accompany the precession. 
The Hindu year begins on the 12th 
of April, and early in January a coun- 
cil was held to fix both the date of the 
actual ceremony, and also that of the 
Prince’s journey,—a matter so all-im- 
portant to the truly pious Hindu, that 
astrologers were sent over by the 
bride’s family to be present at the de- 
jiberations. The Resident suggested 
March 12th as a fitting day for the 
wedding, rather with a view to set- 
ting the debate in train, than with any 
hope that his suggestion would be ac- 
cepted; for he was a man well versed 
in the ways of the inscrutable East. 
Scarcely had he spoken when a wrin- 
kled grey-beard up-rose and, solemnly 
stroking his close-clipped chin, gave 
voice to the wisdom of the heavens. 
“Listen, oh my brothers, and take 
heed. A man may fall into the fire 
and escape burning; he may be bitten 
of the cobra, and escape death; he may 
fling himself from the housetop, and 
rise up unhurt; but if so be that he 
marry on the 12th day of March he 
hath not a year of life to live. This 
is truth. The stars have spoken!” 
A murmur of approval greeted this 
new revelation; and in this matter, as 


in most others, the stars remained the 
masters of the situation. The 13th of 
March was the day eventually chosen; 
and in the meanwhile preparations for 
the great journey were vigorously set 
on foot. 

For four full days before his depart- 
ure the Maharajah was so grievously 
girded about with restrictions and 
ceremonies, and much praying that he 
dared scarcely call h.s soul his own. 
He was forbidden to approach either 
the river, the bridge, or the steep hill- 
sides of the little town. He was but 
rarely permitted to look out of the 
window, lest some evil should befall 
him. On one occasion he was con- 
strained to sit for four hours with the 
soles of his feet upraised, while they, 
and the palms of his hands, were 
stained with henna. On the last day 
of all he was arrayed in an ancient 
and very unclean suit of clothes, and 
was sent thus into the women’s apart- 
ments, whence he shortly emerged, 
bare-headed and clad in spotless rai- 
ment, only to fall anew into the tyran- 
nous hands of custom. He was now 
placed upon alow chair, while his 
friends and relations, each in turn, 
anointed his head with feathers dipped 
in sweet oil. On that same evening 
the great courtyard of the temple with- 
out the palace was thronged with the 
Maharajah’s loyal subjects. The 
square enclosure was blocked with a 
bewildering mass of light, color and 
sound,—restless yellow torches, flashes 
of brilliant raiment, of gold and tinsel 
apd jewels—and through all, and over 
all, the long wailing shriek of conches, 
and the ceaseless throbbing of tom- 
toms. The guests, who numbered a 
thousand, were regaled with unlimited 
boiled rice, stewed goat’s flesh and 
spices; and they dispersed at a late 
hour, full-fed and frolicsome, blessing 
their Raj. 

At ten o’clock the next morning the 
procession set out in state from the 
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little town, a winding, many-tinted file 
of men and horses, with the bride- 
groom’s scarlet-domed litter blazing 
like a ripe pomegranate in their midst. 
Under the scarlet dome the Prince sat, 
cross-legged, clad in a long high-waist- 
ed robe of crimson and gold, sur- 
mounted by a jewelled turban. From 
turban to waist fell his wondrous veil, 
wrought in alternating lines of tinsel 
and fine seed-pearls. Twenty led 
horses, richly caparisoned, went be- 
fore him; and these again were preced- 
ed by a hundred of the state troops, in 
gorgeous uniforms. The state band 
and the royal pipers (in full Gaelic 
garb, with pink-stockinged knees, and 
plaid hose scantily filled out by the 
Hindu highlander’s slim calf) mar- 
shalled the surging crowd onward with 
a mighty blare of cheerfully discord- 
ant sound. 

On the hither side of the bridge be- 
low the little town, the procession 
came to an abrupt halt, for here a goat 
must needs be sacrificed, to ensure the 
King’s safe transit across the water. 
But before the doomed animal is be- 
headed, it must be induced by some 
manner of means to tremble or shake 
itself, else will the sacrifice be of no 
avail. In order to produce the desired 
result it is usual for the officiating 
priest to poura little water into its 
right ear; but upon this occasion the 
goat received the gentle hint with such 
stoical calm that the holy man, in des- 
peration at the untoward delay, emp- 
tied an entire vessel of water over the 
obdurate victim’s head. The result 
was as vigorous a shaking as heart of 
Rajput could desire, and a cry went 
up as from one mighty throat: “The 
sacrifice is accepted—is accepted! 
Strike!” A single sabre-sweep laid 
the goat’s head in the dust; and the 
Brahmin, triumphant at last, flung it 
far into the river, while the body, leav- 
ing a crimson trail in its wake, was 
dragged across the suspension bridge 
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immediately in front of the Rajah’s 
litter. 

Two more marches brought the wed- 
ding cohort again to a river’s bank, on 
the further shore whereof lay the ter- 
ritory of the bride’s father. Here was 
no bridge; and the crossing was ac- 
complished in relays on a flat-bot- 
tomed barge, and on string-beds sup- 
ported by inflated buffalo skins. 
From the moment of entering the Bas- 
soli State the Rajah and his suite were 
the guests of its Ruler and his sub- 
jects; and the burden of keeping this 
small army supplied with the neces- 
saries of life fell somewhat heavily 
upon those peasants and landholders 
whose homes lay along the line of 
march. On the morning of the sixth 
day the procession reached its final 
halting-place, a wide green plain over- 
looked by the ancient castle of Ram- 
kot, within whose walls the bride 
awaited the coming of her unknown 
lord. The great plain was as thickly 
sprinkled with white tents as is an 
English meadow with daisies in May; 
for here the Rajah and his two thou- 
sand followers were to encamp during 
the coming festivities. At the entrance 
to the main street of this veritable 
City of Tents were ranged line upon 
line of round flat baskets, a hundred 
and twenty in all, covered with squares 
of wondrous rainbow-tinted silk, 
which, being uplifted, revealed a 
quaint medley of things eatable,—veg- 
etables, sweet-meats. rice (white and 
saffron-tinted), roast fowl and pigeon, 
bread-cakes,—in short a small presen- 
tation breakfast to the bridegroom on 
his arrival. 

Throughout all that day he was kept 
a close prisoner in his tent, while those 
without made all necessary arrange- 
ments for the great event of the mor- 
row; and not without many words, 
and much wrangling between the 
priests of both parties, was an auspic- 
ious hour fixed for the Rajah’s en- 
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try into the castle of his bride. From 
the earliest glimmer of dawn onwards, 
the steep narrow streets of the little 
town were aflame with color and mur- 
murous with ceaseless sound. Every 
house front was swept, and plastered 
with fresh mud, every doorway and 
quaintly carved balcony garlanded 
with marigold-heads and jasmin-buds, 
every available roof and window 
thronged with eager brown faces, peer- 
ing from beneath turbans of every 
conceivable tint and shade. The pro- 
cession below vied even with the 
house-tops in brilliance and variety of 
hue; for here the sunbeams flashed 
light from gold and silver trappings, 
from tinsel and jewels and instruments 
of brass. Behind twenty caparisoned 
horses, two bands and a company of 
infantry, the Resident, enthroned upon 
a state elephant, whose trappings of 
scarlet and gold were surmounted by 
a howdah of solid silver, towered ma- 
jestic, the only white man amid all 
that throng. In the wake of the great 
elephant swung the scarlet-domed lit- 
ter of the bridegroom; and before it 
went twelve nautch-girls in brilliant 
tinselled raiment, moving rhythmical- 
ly forward to the tinkle of bells and 
bangles, and the musical clash of 
heavy silver anklets. A medley of the 
Rajah’s friends and relations, mounted 
upon steeds of every conceivable breed, 
shape and color, brought up the rear; 
and on all sides were handfuls of sil- 
ver and copper coins showered into the 
streets and on to the house-tops, where 
yelling, jostling crowds scrambled for 
them at the imminent risk of their 
lives. 

Within the courtyard of the castle 
the bride’s parents, relatives and their 
retainers were gathered together to 
await the coming of the King. These 
presented a strange contrast to the 
mass of moving color without, being 
clad altogether in white, the mourning 
color of the Rajputs, for a daughter of 
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the blood, once married, is as irrevoc- 
ably cut off from her home and people 
as though she were dead indeed. Cus- 
tom decrees that neither father, moth- 
er, nor any near relative shall ever set 
foot in the bride’s new home, and it is 
given only to five or six favored girl- 
companions to go forth with her into 
the unknown country and the un- 
known life. Hitherto she had been the 
chattel of her father; henceforth she 
will be the chattel of her husband, 
and, unless she bear her lord a son, 
a chattel despised and dishonored unto 
the day of her death. Such is the 
meaning of marriage for her,—a lottery 
in very deed! 

But the bridegroom is now at the 
castle-gate. He enters with the Resi- 
dent and a small following, the bulk 
of the eager, curious crowd being left 
without. Formal greetings having 
been passed between the Englishman 
and his majestic host, the young 
Prince is conveyed, with all due cere- 
mony, into the women’s apartments, 
not to be presented to his bride, but to 
endure further tyranny at the hands 
of Custom. The Resident and his at- 
tendants were left to await his return 
in a stately hall, whose sole articles of 
furniture were mirrors, rugs, and 
chandeliers, and whose walls bristled 
fiercely with antlers of the ibex and 
the bara singh, the magnificent twelve 
horned stag of Kashmir. 

The ceremonies within the castle 
lasted two hours and a half; and on 
the same evening the invading army 
of guests were bidden to a feast, that 
was laid out upon the grass along the 
wide main street of the royal camp. 
The total absence of china, glass, or 
plate greatly simplified the serving of 
so stupendous a meal. Boiled rice and 
stewed meat were ladled out from 
huge cauldrons on to plates extempor- 
ized from the round flat leaves of the 
elephant creepers; and were disposed 
of simply and speedily after Nature’s 
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method. The second course was of 
rice also, saffron-tinted, and served 
with spices and lumps of thick molas- 
ses. When all had eaten and were 
filled, a fine display of fireworks, to the 
accompaniment of much dancing, sing- 
ing and shouting, brought the enter- 
tainment to a fitting close a few hours 
before sunrise, so indefatigably hilar- 
ious is the Oriental when once his ac- 
customed gravity deserts him. 

On the following day the wedding 
ceremonies were at length brought to 
a close; and not until then did the 
bridegroom behold his bride. The man- 
ner of their meeting was curious and 
characteristic. In two flat baskets 
placed near together were he and his 
little wife solemnly set down, and 
over each was flung a great white 
sheet. At a sign from the priests the 
sheets were uplifted, and the King 
looked upon his Queen. She, herself, not 
being permitted to look into his face 
direct, beheld its reflection in a small 
round mirror, given her for the pur- 
pose. Whatsoever each may have 
thought or felt in that sudden moment 
of revelation remained hid, for the 
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present, in either heart. Finally this 
strange union was completed by a sol- 
emn promenade four times round a 
brazier of live coals, and by the cutting 
of a knot which, upon the first day, 
had been tied upon the right wrists 
both of the bridegroom and his bride. 

The banquet of the previous evening 
was repeated that night; and on the 
next morning the newly-wedded hus- 
band set out on the homeward march, 
leaving his future Queen behind him. 

Scarce two months iater, with some- 
thing less of ceremony and display, he 
took unto himself a second wife of the 
ripe age of fifteen years; and her he 
brought with him, that she might reign 
supreme in his palace until such time 
as the true Ranee should come forth 
from among the hills, and so bring to 
an end her brief hour of honor and 
glory. But with the simple wisdom of 
her kind she accepted thankful!y her 
present good; only in secret did she be- 
seech the gods that unto her might be 
vouchsafed the lasting triumph of giv- 
ing to the Maharajah his first-born 
son. 
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A foolish thing the nurses say—that when 

The babe smiles in his sleep ’tis that in dreams 
He sees again the angels by the streams 

Of late-left Paradise; and hears again 

The talk they hold of things beyond our ken, 
Whose hearts are full of only worldly schemes— 
Though once we too heard those angelic themes 
Before we knew the change called birth by men. 
And is it, after all, a roolish thought? 

Ah, looking on the sweet, mysterious smile 
Upon the little face, that yet knows nought 

Of human mirth, of human grief or guile— 

Do not the tears upspring into our eyes, 

Who cannot hear the talk of Paradise? 


Argosy. 
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The “British Sunday” has successful- 
ly repulsed a formidable attack; the too- 
ambitious proprietors and editors of 
certain journals counted too rashly on 
the decay of the Sabbatarian tradition; 
the gauntlet was thrown down to the 
national conscience and taken up with 
remarkable alacrity. For the moment 
the institution has been saved; it will 
pay nobody for some time to outrage 
popular sentiment on the subject. It 
must be allowed that the aforesaid 
journalists had some reason for ex- 
pecting better fortune in their enter- 
prise. The “British Sunday” has large- 
ly lost its authority in practice; it was 
no unnatural inference that popular 
sentiment had also changed. More- 
over, two circumstances of an abnor- 
mal character could hardly have been 
foreseen. On the one hand, the 
“Chureh crisis” has certainly galvan- 
ized Protestantism into a sudden and, 
for the moment, vigorous activity. The 
old watchwords are again in general 
use, and Sabbath observance is not 
the least respectable and effective: 
echoing the shibboleths of a former 
age men have supposed themselves to 
share its convictions, and a consider- 
able display of somewhat archaic fer- 
vor is the consequence. On the other 
hand, the Protestant reaction has in 
this particular secured the co-operation 
of the British working-man. A cyni- 
cal observer might question the moral 
quality of a modern Sabbatarianism 
which unites an ardent patronage of 
the Sunday League with an equally 
ardent abhorrence of seven-day jour- 
nalism: apart from cynicism, it will 
be easily perceived that other consider- 
ations than those of religious principle 
have induced the action of the “labor 
leaders” with respect to, this question. 
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Whatever the motives the fact is 
equally extraordinary and potent. The 
triple alliance of the Anglican Hier- 
archy, the Nonconformist Conscience, 
and “Labor” can dispose of forces 
which even journalists must respect. 
In the last resort, as we all know, des- 
potisms rest on the basis of a plebis- 
cite; and it is good for the despots oc- 
asionally to ‘have their attention 
called to the fact. It is, further, to be 
remembered tuat the “British Sunday” 
is a characteristic institution; it is se- 
verely insular, or, at least, is popular- 
ly so regarded; it is vaguely reverenced 
as the Palladium of British prosperity; 
it takes rank with the Bible in the 
general belief—these are, as a witty 
Frenchman once said, the two Eng- 
lish Sacraments; a thousand honored 
names have certified their worth, and 
proclaimed them the Jachim and Boaz 
of British greatness. Such ideas have 
recently been immensely strengthened; 
the patriotic fervor which has stricken 
with political paralysis a once domin- 
ant school of politicians, and created 
among the thrifty sections of the com- 
munity a curious lust for naval and 
military expenditure, and the Imperial 
expansion which such expenditure re- 
flects and enables, has conferred on all 
distinctive British institutions, cus- 
toms and methods a new luster. They 
stand outside the common categories 
of criticism; they claim their peerage; 
they are British, and that is enough. 
They meet attack, as Sigismund met 
the imputation on his Latinity: “Ego 
rex Romanorum sum et super grammati- 
cam.” 

The advocates of seven-day journal- 
ism, then, chose an unfortunate mo- 
ment for their onslaught on the “Brit- 
ish Sunday.” They waked against 
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their venture a more extended opposi- 
tion than that of religious conviction. 
and a more respectable sentiment than 
that of Philistinism—they came into 
contact with Protestantism and the 
National pride. The conflict hav- 
ing, for the present, terminated in the 
decisive repulse of the assailants, the 
moment is propitious for a brief re- 
view of the question at stake. I shall 
divide my paper into two parts, con- 
sidering, in the one, the history, and, 
in the other, the practical worth of the 
“British Sunday.” 


I, 


The earliest records of Christianity 
that we possess certify the existence 
of the “Lord’s Day:” it is certainly 
traceable to the times of the Apostles; 
it is, in view of the complete absence 
of controversy as to its observance, no 
extravagant hypothesis that its origin- 
al institution must be ascribed to the 
Divine Founder of the Christian 
Church. In that case the familiar de- 
signation which is used in the New 
Testament and still remains the favor- 
ite Christian term, “the Lord’s Day,” 
receives a natural and sufficient ex- 
planation. The heathen name—Sun- 
day—was soon adopted, not without 
misgivings, for obvious reasons of 
convenience. Tertullian thinks it nec- 
‘ essary to deny that the Christians in 
their Sunday observances worshipped 
the sun. The two names were used 
indifferently, the Christian name pre- 
vailing in the usage of the Church, and 
the heathen term in that of society 
and, after the conversion of Constan- 
tine, the State. The sanctity of the 
day.was strenuously asserted, and pro- 
tected by Imperial edicts and ecclesi- 
astical canons. Legal proceedings 
were forbidden, save only such as 
were held to be necessary, ¢.g., the 
summary trial of fraudulent ship-mas- 


ters and the torture of Isaurian pir- 
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ates, and charitable, ¢.g., the manumis- 
sion of slaves. “Neither was it only 
business of the law,” says Bingham, 
“but all other secular and servile labor 
and employments that were supersed- 
ed on this day, except only such as 
men were called to by necessity or 
some great charity—as earing and har- 
vest, which at first were allowed on 
this day, that men might not be disap- 
pointed of their seasons; and the visit- 
by the bishops and 
from en- 


ing of prisoners 
judges, which was so far 
trenching upon the sacred rest of this 
day, that it was a necessary office of 
mercy and charity which the laws en- 
joined them.” It is evident that, 
though the Lord’s Day had a Christian 
origin, and was indeed con- 
nected with the cardinal Christian doe- 
trine, yet very early the analogy of the 
Jewish Sabbath powerfully influenced 
its character. 
at husbandry on 
by Constantine, 
Christian 
everywhere restrained. It 


directly 


The permission to work 
the Lord’s Day, con- 
ceded troubled the 


conscience, and was soon 


Was com- 
then 
constituted, to secure absence from la- 
bor on Sunday; the really difficult task 
ras the suppression of amusement, 
Church and State united in the at- 
tempt, but evidently with very slight 
The example of the Jews 
was opposed to the theory of the 
Church, and, at least, in this matter, 


paratively easy, as society was 


success. 


the general body of Christians was in- 
clined to follow the Jews. The insist- 
ance on the joyous character of the 
weekly festival, which had _ its justifi- 
cation in doctrinal reasons, ministered 
directly to the cause of Sunday amuse- 
ment. Moreover, society was organ- 
ized for amusement, and in becoming 
nominally Christian, it neither altered 
its system nor changed its tastes. In 
ora- 
The 
the 
more sober 


vain bishops passed canons, and 
tors thundered 
fascinations of 


denunciations. 
the and 
superior to 


circus 
theater were 
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attractions of Divine service, and even 
on such solemn occasions as Good Fri- 
day and the Easter octave communi- 
eants flocked to the horse-races. Very 
largely the Church had to make con- 
cessions. 

The practice of Christendom in the 
Middle Ages was extremely indulgent, 
and all the evidences we possess as- 
sure us that on the threshold of the 
Reformation Sunday, in common with 
other Church festivals, was a day of 
popular amusement. The, Reformation 
renewed the attempt which the primi- 
tive Church had made without success. 
Again the old arguments were ad- 
vanced, and the old denunciations 
rehearsed; but now both received a 
great accession of authority from the 
ecclesiastical situation of the reform- 
ers. They had very generally broken 
with the historic Church; they had re- 
pudiated with violence the medizval 
tradition. At first they needed no 
better sanction than the intensity of 
their own repugnance; but on the mor- 
row of revolution followed the neces- 
sity of apologetics. Why this immense 
change, this waste of the beauty and 
the harmony of life, this repulsive in- 
dividualism? Necessarily the reform- 
ers, precisely in proportion to the vio- 
lence of their methods and the severity 
of their logic, fell back on the only au- 
thority left them—the inspired and in- 
fallible Bible. Violence and logic were 
supreme at Zurich; from Zurich Cal- 
vin drew his inspiration, and cast far 
and wide the shadow of his tyrannous 
theology. That accomplished divine, 
the late Canon Aubrey Moore, has 
well vindicated for Zwingli the pater- 
nity of the British Sunday: “About 
the legalism of the Swiss school there 


is no doubt. Thus, while the Augs- 


burg Confession deals very freely with 
the Christian Sunday, and speaks of it 
not as a renewal of the Old Testament 
Sabbath, but as a convenient arrange- 
ment for public worship which nobody 


supposes to be necessary, English Sab- 
batarianism comes from Zwingli, 
through Calvin, who exaggerated the 
eraving of Zwingli after an Old Testa- 
ment legalism.” Transferred to Eng- 
lish soil by the restored Marian exiles, 
these rigid Biblical views soon became 
associated with the domestic conflicts 
of the reformed Church. The Puritans 
were Presbyterian in polity, and Cal- 
vinist in doctrine; their established riv- 
als shared their beliefs, but necessarily 
repudiated their discipline. Moreover, 
the genius of the Church of England 
was unfriendly to that attitude of vio- 
lent reprobation which the foreign re- 
formers and their English disciples 
naturally adopted toward the medizv- 
al tradition. All human experience at- 
tests the obduracy of social habit; the 
revolution in doctrine, ritual and pol- 
ity, which is summed up in the conven- 
ient phrase, the English Reformation, 
could not alter customs which were co- 
eval with the monarchy and co-exten- 
sive with the national life. No doubt 
the gloomy doctrines of Puritanism 
continually gained adherents; when 
the chronic conflict of the Church took 
a political color, and, under the ill-fat- 
ed Charles, became a contest between 
despotism and liberty, Sabbatarianism 
shared the triumph of its patrons. It 
reigned during the anarchy and _ the 
Protectorate, and when Puritanism 
fell before the resentment of the na- 
tion, which it had humiliated and pro- 
voked beyond endurance, Sabbatarian- 
ism shared its overthrow, but far less 
effectively than might have been ex- 
pected. It is not a little remarkable 
that after the Restoration no attempt 
was made to renew the official encour- 
agement of Sunday amusements, 
which had given such deep provoca- 
tion under the first Stuarts. “James 
I. insisted on manly exercises on the 
Sunday, among other reasons, ‘lest the 
youth should grow up unfit for war- 
riors.’ Charles I. reissued his father’s 
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‘Book of Sports,’ out of ‘pious care for 
the service of God,’ ete. But Charles 
II. had hardly been three years upon 
the throne when a Bill passed both 
Houses of Parliament ‘for the better 
observance of the Sabbath,’ and was 
mysteriously missing when it should 
have received the royal assent. Pepys 
tells us, on September 14th, 1662, that 
‘the Bishop of London had given a 
very strict order against boats going 
on Sundays,’ and on September 20th, 
1663, that a proclamation had been 
read against Sunday travelling. In 
1690 Queen Mary ‘forbade all hackney 
earriages and horses to work on Sun- 
days, and had constables stationed at 
the corners of the streets to capture all 
puddings on their way to the bakers’ 
ovens on Sundays,’ but this was out- 
running public opinion, and an em- 
bryo riot caused the law to be imme- 
diately suspended.”* 

I think the influence of Puritanism 
on the nation is under-rated by those 
who represent the Restoration as a 
great national revulsion. It was this 
in the spheres of politics and society, 
but not in the sphere of religion, 
Presbyterianism had suffered at the 
hands of the sectaries: the Restora- 
tion was its work; and there is little 
evidence to show that the nation was 
as weary of its theology as it certainly 
was impatient of its discipline. The im- 
mense circulation of the English Bible 
provided an independent basis for Sab- 
batarian views, for it was everywhere 
read with the conviction of its infal- 
lible authority, and interpreted on the 
theory of its verbal inspiration. No 
doubt there was a great recession from 
the extreme Sabbatarianism of the 


Commonwealth, against which even 
Owen protested. 
“Directions have been given,” he 


writes in his excellent exercitation on 


1 Vide Life in the English Church, 1660-1714, 
by J. H. Overton, p. 320. 
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the practical observation of the Lord’s 
Day, “and that not by a few, for the 
observation of aday of holy rest, 
which, either for the matter of them 
or the manner prescribed, have had no 
sufficient warrant or foundation in the 
Scripture. For whereas some have 
made no distinction between the Sab- 
bath as moral and as Mosaical, unless 
it be merely in the change of the day, 
they have endeavored to introduce the 
whole practice required on the latter 
into the Lord’s Day. Others, 
again, have collected whatever they 
could think of that is good, pious, and 
useful in the practice of religion, and 
prescribed it all, in a multitude of in- 
stances, as necessary to the sanctifica- 
tion of this day; so that a can 
scarcely in six days read over all the 
duties that are proposed to be observed 
on the seventh. ... And, lastly, it 
cannot be denied but that some, it may 
be measuring others by themselves and 
their own abilities, have been apt to 


man 


tie them up into such long, tiresome 
duties, and rigid abstinences from re- 
freshments, as have clogged their 
minds, and turned the whole service 
of the day into a wearisome bodily ex- 
ercise, that profiteth little.’” 
Baxter, whose many 
compelled him to take exercise, was 
still more liberal. He directly advo- 
eated Sunday walks, and was disposed 
to look kindly on Sunday entertain- 
ments, though he himself was strict 
in his observance of the day, and so 
considerate of the prevailing Sabbatar- 
ianism that he took his Sunday consti- 
tutional privately lest he “should 
tempt others to sin.” He urged with 
great good sense that “the body must 
be kept in that condition (as far as we 
can) that is fittest for the service of the 
soul: a heavy body is but a dull and 
heavy servant to the mind, yea, a great 


infirmities 


2 Owen's Works, vol. xix., 
1862. 
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impediment to the soul in duty, and a 
great temptation to many sins.’* 
The Anglican divines naturally went 
further in the direction of laxity, for 
they suffered most at the hands of the 
advocates of strictness. Sabbatarian- 
ism had the hall-mark of fanaticism, 
and symbolized the negation of eccles- 
jastical authority. The exigencies of 
their situation combineg with their 
natural prejudices to create in their 
minds a loftier notion of the Church 
than had been common before the Re- 
bellion. The views of Laud, dissociat- 
ed from his personality, became the 
firm convictions of the Caroline clergy. 
The obligation of Sunday observance 
was based on ecclesiastical authority 
rather than on Divine commandment, 
and the traditional usage of Christen- 
dom permitted Sunday amusements. 
Such representative divines as Thorn- 
dike and Jeremy Taylor protested 
against the Judaic severity of their 
Puritan oppressors, and many Angli- 
cans did not scruple to recommend 
Sunday recreations as permissible and 
wholesome. Sanderson—who has re- 
cently been quoted with approval by 
the Bishop of Chester, to the astonish- 
ment of many and the distress of some 
of his clergy—“pleaded for recreations, 
‘walking and discoursing’ for ‘men of 
liberal education; but for the ruder 
sort of people shooting, leaping, pitch- 
ing the bar, and stool-ball,’ rather than 
‘dicing and carding.’ ‘These pastimes,’ 
he said, were to be used ‘in godly and 
commendable sort,’ with great moder- 
ation at seasonable times, not during 
Divine service nor at hours appointed 
by the master of the house for private 
devotion, but so as to make men fitter 
for God's service during the rest of the 
day, and all this was to be done, not 
doubtingly, for whatsoever is not of 
faith is sin; nor uncharitably, for in 


8 Vide Stoughton's Religion in England, vol. 


fv., p. 227. 


this, ‘as in all indifferent things, a wise 
and charitable man will, in godly wis- 
dom, deny himself many times the use 
of that liberty, which, in a godly char- 
ity he dare not deny to his brother.’ ’* 

But the essential principle of Laud- 
ian Churchmanship was conformity so 
far as was practicable with the primi- 
tive Church, and, as we have seen, the 
primitive Church was theoretically op- 
posed to Sunday amusement. It fol- 
lowed that the more devout of the Car- 
oline clergy approximated, though 
from another side and from other rea- 
sons, to the Puritan strictness. Espec- 
ially among the pious laymen, who be- 
longed to the religious societies of the 
period immediately preceding the spir- 
itual disaster of the Hanoverian suc- 
cession, this primitive severity found 
advocates and disciples. Canon Over- 
ton attributes to their insistance the 
vigorous action of the magistrates in 
putting down Sunday desecration. 
There can be no doubt that a very high 
standard of Sunday observance was 
maintained among devout Anglicans, 
in that golden age of Anglicanism, the 
interval between the Restoration and 
the accession of George I. The schism 
of the non-jurors withdrew from the 
Established Church its most devoted 
and spiritual members; the deathly 
languor of the eighteenth century set- 
tled upon an enfeebled Church. Sun- 
day observance went the way of all 
positive religious obligations. It was 
a faint tradition among _ English 
Churchmen, a_ strong convention 
among Dissenters; out of both the life 
had largely disappeared. Then came 
the ‘Methodist Movement, inspired 
from the sources of primitive Christi- 
anity, and its continuation within the 
Chureh, inspired from the lower 
sources of the Reformation, the Evan- 
gelical Movement. Both the one and 


* Vide ibid., p. 228-9. 

















the other involved a quickening of 
Sabbatarianism. How considerable 
the influence in the direction of sever- 
ity has been may be estimated from 
the fact that the practice of Sunday 
walking, which seemed innocent and 
even advisable to Baxter in the seven- 
teenth century, could only be excused 
by Maurice in the middle of tne nine- 
teenth at the cost of much personal 
anxiety and much public abuse. It 
cannot be doubted that the horror pro- 
voked by the blasphemous proceedings 
of the French revolutionaries coincided 
with the religious tendencies of the 
Methodist and Evangelical movements 
to revive the strict doctrine of Sabba- 
tic obligation, which in the easy toler- 
ance of the eighteenth century had 
seemed to fall into irrecoverable decay. 
To this day the abolition of the Chris- 
tian Sunday by the fanatics of 1792 
does duty on the platforms of Sabba- 
tarianism. The British Sunday, as we 
know it, is thus the creature of revival 
and reaction; and its golden age was 
the first half of this century when 
both forces were at their strongest. 
The Oxford Movement has stood to- 
wards the preceding period much in 
the same position of the Caroline Res- 
toration towards Puritanism. In both 
eases an ecclesiastical reaction has 
followed upon Protestant domination; 
in both cases the rigid authority of an 
infallible book has been exchanged for 
the more elastic control of Church tra- 
dition. The Lord’s Day has _ been 
brought down from its solitary dignity 
as the Christian Sabbath, a divine and 
immutable institution, to the general 
eategory of ecclesiastical institutions, 
the fellow in origin and obligation of 
numerous holidays and festivals. This 
does not necessarily involve any low- 
ering of the standard of Sunday ob- 
servance. The importance attached to 
ecclesiastical institutions will obvious- 
ly be determined by the theory of the 
Church which finds acceptance. Where 
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the Church is exalted, a corresponding 
weight will be accorded to her pre- 
cepts; where low views of the Church 
prevail, her institutions will be lightly 
regarded. If it be urged against me 
that, as a matter of fact, this is not 
the case, that in actual experience the 
highest doctrine of the Church has co- 
existed with an ostentatious neglect of 
Sunday observance, I answer that the 
explanation lies in the natural neces- 
sity under which the extreme advo- 
cates of ecclesiastical authority in the 
Church of England are placed. They 
are the victims on the one hand of an 
equally inevitable attraction. They 
show their scorn of Puritanism by 
openly contemning the characteristic 
Puritan tradition; they vindicate their 
Catholic lineage by openly approximat- 
ing to the lax practice of Continent- 
al Romanism. Meanwhile, general 
causes have operated for laxity; the 
yoke of convention has been broken 
from off the neck of society; men act 
more freely, they no longer suppress 
themselves in deference to the custom 
of society; there has grown up a pride 
of self-assertion in matters of religious 
observance which, in vindicating the 
rights of individuality, has seriously 
endangered common order and brought 
into question the broad agreements on 
which, in the last resort, human fellow- 
ship reposes. Unquestionably Divine 
institution is a firmer barrier against 
insurgent rationalism than ecclesiasti- 
cal enactment; and so far, the Oxford 
Movement, by substituting the latter 
for the former, has weakened the re- 
sisting power of the Sabbatarian tra- 
dition. On the other hand the Zeit- 
geist of modern times is more hostile 
to soi-disant Divine institution than to 
the more modest and intelligible au- 
thority of ecclesiastical enactment; the 
latter can be tolerated provided that 
its sphere be rigidly defined, the for- 
mer is altogether intolerable. While 
the theory of Sunday observance has 
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thus been perceptibly lowered, the 
practice has been notoriously relaxed. 
The conditions of modern life are not 
favorable to a rigid application of the 
Sabbatarian hypothesis. Every cen- 
sus reveals the fact that the popula- 
tion of Great Britain is gathering to- 
gether at great centers, notably at the 
greatest, London. It is an impressive 
and afflicting reflection that within the 
metropolitan area is now collected 
twice the population of Elizabethan 
England. Urban life creates a type of 
character—emotional, restless, mobile, 
lawless—the least disposed in the 
world to the strict observance of the 
Lord's Day. The “British Sunday,” 
then, survives in a dilapidated condi- 
tion amid unkindly surroundings; but 
it survives; the question is, ought it 
to be jealously protected and pre- 
served, or ought it rather to be cleared 
away as an outworn fashion, nay, an 
antique imposture cumbering’ the 
ground? 


IL, 


In considering the practical question, 
I apprehend that it is of the first im- 
portance to keep distinct the religious 
and the social aspects of Sunday ob- 
servance. The first is the domestic 
business of the Christian Church; the 
last alone is the matter for the gener- 
al public. It is true that many circum- 
stances have united to obscure the dis- 
tinction. It is the essence of Establish- 
ment that the proper disciplines of the 
Church should be, so to say, borrowed 
by the state, and enforced on the com- 
munity; and, unquestionably, when the 
Church is popular, there is consider- 
able advantage in borrowinz also the 
reasons and sanctions of those disci- 
plines, but at bottom such borrowing is 
equally unreasonable in itself, and per- 
nicious in tendency; it tends to obscure 
the true character of State action, and 
to provoke resentments which are 


strictly irrelevant against Christian 
obligations. The strength of the argu- 
ment for laxity largely arises from the 
natural disgust induced by the attempt 
to extend the authority of Christian 
duty beyond the limits of the Christian 
profession, to hold men who do not ac- 
cept the Christian premisses to the 
Christian conclusions, and thus, in a 
very real sense, to oppress consciences. 
When non-Christians are a small pro- 
portion of the community, these hard- 
ships are condoned as_ the inevitable 
incidents of opposition to the prevail- 
ing sentiment; but when the contrary 
is the case, and the advocates of rigid- 
ity are themselves but a fraction of the 
people, then the attempt to maintain 
he general observance of their system 
has an appearance of intolerable in- 
solence. Society seems to lend itself 
to an evident hypocrisy against which 
self-respecting men are tempted to 
protest. It can hardly be denied that 
something like this is the present situ- 
ation. The religious obligation of Sun- 
day in the Puritan sense is no longer 
the belief of the majority of English- 
men; probably the Nonconformisis 
alone, and by no means all of them, 
are conscientious and thorough-going 
advocates of the “British Sunday.” 
Most English Churchmen, I appre- 
hend, hold the ecclesiastical theory of 
Sunday obligation; there is much divi- 
sion of opinion as to _ the actual re- 
quirements of that theory in practice, 
some holding the sterner view of the 
early fathers, some inclining to the 
laxer view of the Middle Ages, and 
some ostentatiously emulating in this 
respect, and not in this only, the large 
liberty of modern Rome; all, however, 
are agreed that what the Church has 
instituted the Church can regulate, 
and, therefore, that the question of 
Sunday observance can and ought to 
be discussed by Churchmen with lib- 
erty, and decided by Church authority 
with reference to the actual require- 

















ments of modern life. Few Church- 
men would seriously claim any right 
to impose the domestic decisions of the 
Christian Society on a nation which 
largely repudiates membership in that 
society. The assumption of Tudor 
statesmanship that Church and nation 
are conterminous units is now admit- 
tedly a fiction; but it still penetrates 
our State system, and survives in our 
Statute Book. Thus, in this matter of 
Sunday observance, the wgis of the 
law is still extended over the custom 
of the Church; the nation is deprived 
of its liberty in certain directions in 
deference to Christian convictions; in- 
dividuals are coerced in the service of* 
a creed they do not believe. A mass 
of legislation enforces the observance 
of Sunday in the spheres of law, com- 
merce and recreation; and so far is 
that legislation from being obsolete 
that powerful political combinations 
are now working for extending it in 
eertain directions. A total prohibition 
of the liquor trade on Sunday 
of the most popular of political pro- 
jects, and it involves, as I need hardly 
point out, an immense restriction of 
the opportunities of public amusement. 
Can this be justified on those equit- 
able assumptions, which are now sup- 
posed to be universally accepted? I 
answer that the justification, if it exist 
at all, depends on the rigorous separa- 
tion of the social from the religious as- 
pects of Sunday observance. I would 
banish from the discussion as strictly 
irrelevant every religious considera- 
tion, and consider the subject solely 
on the ground of the well-being of so- 
ciety; on that ground, I think, the case 
for conservatism in the matter of our 
treatment of Sunday is a very strong 
one. I cannot doubt that the jealous 
protection of the weekly holiday is the 
true policy of the working-classes in 
the widest sense of the term. The 
strain of competition is not friendly to 
so large a sacrifice of working-time; 
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the cupidity of many workmen will al- 
ways enable employers to find in the 
ranks of their victims the allies and 
agents of their own disastrous avarice; 
the bigotry of the Dissenter and the 
more languid intolerance of the Angli- 
can are, in this matter, ministerial to 
the material interests of the working- 
classes. But scarcely less necessary 
is the preservation of Sunday from 
frankly falling into the category of 
popular holidays. Fifty-two “Bank 
Holidays” in the year would be de- 
structive of all the best possibilities of 
Sunday, and almost infinitely mischiev- 
ous. The weekly holiday must be pre- 
served under lock and key until the 
working-classes have learned how to 
use it. Few more repulsive spectacles 
can be seen than the return of Sunday 
League excursions from Southend and 
Clacton, and such places of resort; it 
is evident at once that so treated the 
Sunday not only fails of its best ser- 
vice to the nation, but also threatens 
to become an influence of degradation. 
I do not here dwell on the large in- 
fringement of the holiday involved in 
the organization of such expeditions. 
Railway servants, omnibus conductors, 
cab-drivers, restaurant keepers, publi- 
cans, ete., are set to Sunday work in 
the interests of the Sunday League. 
This is an element in the question 
which must be noted, watched, and 
weighed. My main contention, how- 
ever, is that the social worth of Sun- 
day is largely contingent on its exemp- 
tion from the vulgar and exhausting 
enjoyments of ordinary holidays. The 
conditions under which modern indus- 
try is carried on are at once extremely 
unfavorable to the development of in- 
dividuality, and directly conducive to 
that lawless, frivolous disposition 
which is intolerant of all moral and 
mental discipline. Sunday should op- 
erate as the counterpoise and correc- 
tion of those conditions, and to some 
extent, as matters now stand, it does 
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so operate. The law, and still more 
the strong convention of society, 
stamps on the day a character of 
quietude and solemnity which, in num- 
berless instances, prohibits the noisier 
and more exciting diversions, and in- 
duces a disposition to seek the minis- 
trations of religion which in infinite 
variety are provided by the zeal of the 
Churches. I speak strictly on the bas- 
is of the social worth of Sunday when 
I refer to those ministrations. What- 
ever may be thought of the creed vf 
Christendom few thoughtful observers 
of human life will question the stimu- 
lating moral and even mental influence 
of the Christian system. The relig- 
iously disposed artisan is perceptibly 
a higher type of artisan than the man 
who stands outside all religious inter- 
ests. No one can watch the faces of 
the men who regularly listen to the 
open-air orators in the London parks 
and not be impressed by the gravity 
of their attention, and the occasional 
intelligence of their comments. Even 
that form of Sunday observance is, I 
apprehend, superior in its influence on 
individuals than the vulgar and brutal- 
izing delights of a Sunday excursion. 
But much can be done in the direction 
of improving the moral and _ intellec- 
tual provision of Sunday. The State 
must steer a middle course between 
yielding to the excessive demands of 
religious people on the one hand, and 
facilitating the heedless secularism of 
irreligious people on the other. Every 
proposal relating to Sunday should 
thus be determined strictly on its mer- 
its as bearing on the social life of the 
community. It is not only religion 
that insists on man’s need of regular 
exemption at suitable intervals from 
the bondage of his normal tasks. Ex- 
perience confirms the suggestion of 
reason that only with such assistance 
will the balance of his nature be main- 
tained, the brutalizing effect of rou- 
tine mitigated, and the social sympa- 


thies given opportunity of cultivation 
and exercise. The Churches make no 
mean contribution to the welfare of 
society by jealously guarding as a sa- 
cred heritage the Lord’s Day; the im- 
pression of a careful and devout ob- 
servance of Sunday within the Chris- 
tian pale cannot but influence the gen- 
eral attitude of the nation; and, there- 
fore, I deeply regret the lax views of 
Sunday observance which are now 
frequently expressed in Christian cir- 
cles. Such laxity seems to me not on- 
ly indefensible on religious grounds— 
for whatever theory be held as to the 
origin and obligations of the Sunday, 
it is manifest that for Christian men 
the day is holy, and allocated by sa- 
cred authority to religious duty—but 
deplorable on social grounds also, as 
tending to withdraw from the support 
of those higher social services which 
Sunday can render the influence which 
the nation is entitled to count upon 
from the Christian Church. Nor can I 
conceal from myself the mischievous 
effect of Sunday laxity on the life of 
the Church. Unless the experience of 
Christendom be at fault, the Christian 
life needs the discipline of religious 
observances. Devotion languishes 
apart from public worship; and the 
principal instrument of religious teach- 
ing is the pulpit; but now public wor- 
ship is deserted, and the pulpit is a 
by-word. The clergy but too faithfully 
correspond in their mental qualifica- 
tions to the modest requirements of 
their position. The laity complain, but 
absurdly. They are themselves the 
authors of the mischief. It would 
seem that the Church has reached the 
point of either vigorously reasserting 
her domestic discipline or compromis- 
ing irrecoverably her character as a 
Divine institution. There are, I think, 
signs that this is recognized in some 
quarters; there is a suggestive impa- 
tience of the authority of general opin- 
ion as such; a desire to find again, un- 

















der the difficult conditions of modern 
life, a Christian Society of the primi- 
tive type, with laws of its own making 
and an active executive. This revival 
of an ecclesiastical self-consciousness 
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has many expressions, some of them 
rather alarming. I wait with anxiety 
to see whether it will arrest the decline 
of the British Sunday; and I hope it 
will. 

H. Hensley Henson. 




























JESUS AND THE MOSS. 


5 Deep in the hollow of a wood 
A moss-bed, green and spongy, stood, 
Like velvet-carpet soft: 
To outward view, though scant and slight, 
This nook contained a seemly sight 
Of leaves and boughs aloft. 


To greenwood tree and rose o’erhead 

The moss looked up and whispered, 
“Such bloom God gave me ne’er: 

But trodden under foot of men 

No worship my poor shrine doth ken, 
Mankind love light and glare.” 


But lo! there came that eventide 
Christ, roaming through the forest wide, 
With visage pale and wan: 
‘Though footsore He would further go, 
*Twas ease to feel the moss below 
His feet, the Son of Man. 


Come o’er the plain in heat and thirst, 

In sand and sun, ’twas here that first 
The moss ’gan cool His feet. 

Then spake the Lord, “My Father’s hand 

Such love in thee hath surely planned, 
And made thee soft and sweet. 


“What eye so blind as not to see 
E’en here in this thy low degree 
70d’s power and grace and care? 
c Thou comely herb, if set at nought, 
Of thee too thy Creator thought; 
Thy lot serenely bear.” 


Jesus had scarcely spoken so 
When from the moss began to grow 
A rose, of wondrous hue: 
Moss-rose ’twas called in little time, 
It bloometh now in every clime, 
Of meekness emblem true. 


Translated by G. R. Woodward. Helmine Von Chezy. 
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Passengers by rail not infrequently 
complain of the dullness of a modern 
railway journey. Those whose Whit- 
suntide holidays take them by train to 
coast or country might lighten the 
hours so spent by the study of bird- 
life as seen from the carriage window. 
Not all trains are expresses; and birds 
of most kinds now take far less notice 
of the train than they do of a single 
traveller. In many parts of England 
the line is absolutely the best place 
from which to watch certain species; 
while in Holland the railway, raised 
above the level of the wet polders and 
meadows, forms a kind of ornitholo- 
gists’ high road, with a view over the 
whole bird-life of the interior. 

Wherever the line approaches the 
coast there is a chance that it will run 
for some way through marshes and 
reclamations. These seldom fail to 
yield some interesting scenes in the 
wild life of the coast, in whatever part 
of England the line is situated. When 
the Irish mails leave Chester for Holy- 
head, they run first along the margin 
of the wide estuary of the Dee, and 
later on a narrow fringe of reclaimed 
marshes lying between the foot of the 
Welsh mountains and the Irish Chan- 
nel. At high tide all the vast flocks of 
birds which feed on the sands of the 
Dee fly inland and pitch on these 
marshes, where they remain often 
within a few yards of the line. The 
writer has seen a woodcock sitting on 
a heap of slag at Connah’s Quay, and 
shore birds in thousands on the 
marshes further west. In winter 
flocks of peewits are scattered over the 
wet meadows, redshanks are flitting 
along the water-channels, as if on the 
polders on Schiedam, and flocks of 
“purres” and ringed plovers rise and 
fly out to the sandhills. There are a 
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few small pools belonging to private 
houses on the land side of the line, and 
into these the gulls drop during this 
state of the tide, and float in scores 
like white ducks on a mill-pond. Near- 
er Holyhead, where the line runs 
through Anglesey, the numbers of cer- 
tain birds are greater than in any part 
of the northwestern mainland. An- 
glesey is full of small wet marshes, 
wet rushy meadows, and shallow pools. 
These swarm with golden plover and 
green plover during the open weather 
in winter, and the birds rise literally 
in thousands as the train rushes 
through on its way to the rocks of 
Holyhead. There, again, rock fowl 
appear, and a totally different phase 
of bird-life may be studied as the 
steamer passes out through the fishing 
grounds of the birds of the Skerries 
and Holy Island. Passengers for the 
East Coast making for Hunstanton, 
Cromer, or Sheringham, have the 
choice of going and returning by two 
routes, either of which is singularly 
rich in bird-life, as seen from train 
windows. From Lynn to Hunstanton, 
and on to Wells, the line runs through 
the vast fringe of flats and marshes by 
the side of the Wash, past the heaths 
of Sandringham, and through the 
marshes of Holkham. At Wolferton 
the heaths and preserves of the Prince 
of Wales run down to the line, and at 
the present moment show a wealth of 
bird-life not often equalled in the 
South of England. The last of the 
Norfolk grouse, some eight or nine ven- 
erable birds, are constantly to be seen 
sunning themselves in the heather 
growing on the island side of the line. 
Just beyond is a steep heathy moor. 
There, scattered like shining balls of 
black and white, lie the sheldrakes, 
basking, while their wives are sitting 
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on their eggs in rabbit-burrows close 
by. These birds have, under the care 
of the Prince’s keepers, risen in num- 
ber from two or three to tweaty pairs 
at least, and during the nesting season 
are always visible at this spot. There, 
too, a Norfolk plover may sometimes 
be seen, while redshanks on the lower 
flats, and brilliant cock pheasants 
quietly feedingamong the small birches 
and pines, and partridges sitting in the 
tussocky grasses, show how varied is 
the bird-life near this portion of the 
line. From Heacham to Holkham the 
line passes inland, but at Holkham 
once more runs through the marshes. 
News of the coming of the wiid grey 
geese may always be obtained from 
the guards of the trains which pass 
through this flat, and after September 
the birds may be seen in hundreds 
from the carriage windows, feeding on 
the levels or flying across them. At 
the present time the whole reclama- 
tion is doted over with groups of wild 
duck, herons, pheasants, sheldrakes, 
and Canada geese, often to be seen 
within a few yards of the line fences. 
If the inner line of rail be taken from 
Lynn to Melton Constable, the part- 
ridge can be studied “at home” in 
every phase of his daily life. On the 
great preserves on either side these 
birds come out literally in hundreds, 
on to the fields on either side of the 
line, to feed, bask, or fight, as the fan- 
cy takes them. When enjoying the 
evening sun they are as tame as chick- 
ens. Some lie with a wing or leg 
stretched out on the grass fields, others 
raise their heads and crow as the en- 
gine puffs past, others quietly feed in 
the sown fields. It is like a series of 
Mr. Thorburn’s pictures. When the 
line cuts through a wet common or 
heath, as at Gayford, snipe rise up and 
dart skywards, “humming.” The Lon- 
don, Brighton, and South Coast line 
emerges at Pulborough, from the re- 
gion of wo and weald, on to the 
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marshes of the Rother and Arun. 
Here the typical birds of the great 
grazing grounds of England may be 
seen better than on the Bridgewater 
Flats on the Great Western, which are 
singularly bare of life. The Pulbor- 
ough marshes are, in winter, the haunt 
of the Royston crow with grey back 
and shoulders, and of thousands of 
rooks and starlings. The flight of the 
starling flocks as they rise, startled by 
the train, is a very interesting study 
in bird-evolutions, while if they hap- 
pen to fly parallel with the train an es- 
timate may be formed of their rate of 
speed. It seldom equals that of the 
coaches, even if these are not travel- 
ling more than thirty miles per hour. 
Of the trunk lines leaving London, the 
yreat Northern, Midland, and North- 
Western show little bird-life on their 
borders. The Great Western and 
South-Western, on the other hand, af- 
ford some very pretty glimpses of the 
domestic life of water birds and of 
some other interesting species. At 
Tilehurst, beyond Reading, the Great 
Western railway touches the river 
Thames. Opposite this section of the 
line are several small eyots in the riv- 
er, which for some years have been 
the headquarters of increasing num- 
bers of dabchicks. When the train 
comes up they all dive, but reappear 
at the moment when the last carriage 
is about to pass. If the passenger 
looks back he will often see a whole 
fleet of these little birds appearing, as 
if by magic, on the surface of the wat- 
er, on which they float instantly, with- 
out wave or ripple, as if they had been 
“developed” on the surface of a sensi- 
tive plate. “Ballast holes,” or long ex- 
cavations whence gravel has been 
taken to form the top of the embank- 
ment, are a feature of other parts of 
the Great Western, especially on the 
main line past Didcot, between Stev- 
enton and Wantage. Here there is 
half a mile of these deep reedy pools, 
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one succeeding another on the right of 
the down line. These have for many 
years been a great resort of coots and 
waterhens, which, with a few dab- 
chicks, nest there every year. They 
are also the regular drinking place of 
the flocks of rooks, starlings, and 
coveys of partridges which haunt that 
part of the Vale of the White Horse. 
It is noticed that the coots only use 
two of the ponds, while the waterhens 
and the dabchicks frequent all alike. 
On the South-Western the great center 
of bird-life is on the Fleet Pond. The 
line cuts this into two unequal parts, 
one on the right of the down line, 
reedy and sedgy, the other on the left, 
a large expanse of open water. This 
is mainly haunted by coots, large 
flocks of which assemble there in win- 
ter. In the smaller rushy pool there 
are now often considerable numbers 
of wild duck visible at certain times of 
the year, the result probably of local 
preservation. Two other bird colonies 
on this line have existed for at least 
fifty years. These are the sand-mar- 
tins in the cuttings at Weybridge, and 
the swifts which always circle in 
scores over the station at Godalming. 
The Weybridge sand-martins have long 
been credited with keeping that part 
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of the line free of the plagues of flies 
and gnats which sometimes assemble 
in the shelter of the cuttings. The 
Godalming swifts breed mainly in the 
spire of the church. But they seem to 
have a liking for the railway, and 
make the station the center of their 
swift and screaming circuits on sum- 
mer evenings. 


Golfers, who are making for the 
links of the Isle of Wight Golf Club 
at Bembridge, enjoy a view of one of 
the most charming of all the wild-fowl 
preserves in the West, after leaving 
the South-Western and crossing the 
Solent. From Brading Junction to 
Bembridge the line skirts the side of 
the ancient Brading Haven, with its 
salt-pools, sedges and the lowest wat- 
ers of the Yar. There all the common- 
er English breeding ducks, with plov- 
er, ring-dotterel, gulls, herons, and 
even an occasional raven, may be seen 
flying or basking about the flats, while 
some hundred half-wild swans are 
nesting, many of them close to the 
line, or may be seen flying in ordered 
ranks from the inner marsh to the salt 
harbor, which is their marine feeding 
ground. 
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The gay, strong flare and the long, loud laugh 
Make the dingy street forlorner; 

Blue-eyed, red-lipped, comes six-and-a-half 
With empty jug round the corner. 


The little bare shoulder gleams so bright, 
While the red ragged petticoat flutters. 

Ah! how shall the poor little soul keep white 
Dragged through these London gutters? 
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